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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Ninety-First Meeting 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Celebration 


PROCEEDINGS 


December 28-30, 1955, 


HE ninety-first meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, which 

constituted the celebration of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the founding of the 
Society, convened at Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York, on December 
28, 1955. 

The first session, which was a special session of invited papers held jointly with the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors, was convened at 2:30 P.M. with about 
375 persons in attendance. Amos N. Wilder (Harvard Divinity School), President of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, presided. As co-chairman of the joint session, 
Arthur C. Wickenden (Miami University), President of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors, brought the greetings and felicitations of that Association to the 
Society upon the occasion of its Diamond Jubilee. The following invited papers were 
then read: “The Covenant Between Yahweh and Israel in the Light of New Data” by 
William F. Albright (Johns Hopkins University) ; “Translating the Bible’? by Theophile 
J. Meek (University of Toronto); “ ’Twixt the Dusk and the Daylight” by Morton S. 
Enslin (St. Lawrence University) ; ‘Views and Reviews” by Frederick C. Grant (Union 
Theological Seminary). 

The second session was held at 8:00 P. M. jointly with the American Schools of 
Oriental Research and the National Association of Biblical Instructors. William F. 
Albright (Johns Hopkins University), First Vice-President of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, convened the session. With William L. Reed (Texas Christian Uni- 
versity) presiding, the report of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis Repre- 

_ sentative on the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research was 
read by Robert C. Dentan (General Theological Seminary). This report (published 
herein) was followed by a paper entitled ‘‘Progress Report on the Dead Sea Scrolls’’ 
prepared by Frank M. Cross, Jr. (McCormick Theological Seminary) and read in his 
absence by David N. Freedman. Then followed illustrated reports on ‘The Activities 
of the Jerusalem School at Jericho and Dhiban, 1954-55” by William H. Morton 
(Southern Baptist Seminary), Director of the Jerusalem School for 1954-55, and by 
Philip Hammond (Yale University) and John W. Wevers (University of Toronto), 
members of the staff. 

For its third session the Society met in business meeting at 9:00 a. M. on Thursday, 
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December 29, with President Amos N. Wilder presiding. The minutes of the ninetieth 
meeting held on December 28-30, 1954, were approved as printed in the Journal (March, 
1955). 


The President announced the appointment of the following committees: 


Nominations: Floyd V. Filson, Millar Burrows, S. Vernon McCasland. 
Memorial Resolutions: Allen Wikgren, Robert C. Dentan, Russell C. Tuck, John H. 


Scammon. 
Auditing: Theodor Mauch, William L. Reed. 


The report of the Secretary was read, accepted, and approved for publication. 

Memorial resolutions on Henry Maurice Goguel (prepared by Allen Wikgren and 
read by S. Vernon McCasland) and on Winfred Nichols Donovan (prepared by John 
H. Scammon and read by Robert C. Dentan) were read. These resolutions were 
approved for publication and adopted by rising vote. 

The report of the Editor was read, accepted, and approved for publication. The 
Editor announced that the Council had approved the policy of accepting advertising for 
publication in the Journal. 

The report of the Treasurer, as approved by the Auditing Committee, was read, 
accepted, and approved for publication. 

President Wilder announced the Council’s election of the Editor, Associate Editors, 
and Editorial Committee as follows: 


Editor: David Noel Freedman 

Associate Editors: 
1) For Old Testament Book Reviews: Marvin H. Pope 
2) For New Testament Book Reviews: Floyd V. Filson 
3) For Monograph Series: William F. Stinespring 

Editorial Committee (Term expiring in 1957) 


Frank W. Beare, Millar Burrows, Henry J. Cadbury, Erich Dinkler, Henry 
S. Gehman. 


The reports received from the Sections of the Society were approved for publication 
without reading. 

The report of the Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies was read, 
accepted, and approved for publication. Upon motion of William F. Albright, seconded 
by David N. Freedman, the Society approved the action of the Council doubling the 
annual contribution of the Society to the American Council of Learned Societies as 
recorded in the Delegate’s report. The attendance of a member of the staff of the 
American Council of Learned Societies at the annual meeting of the Society was 
gratefully acknowledged. (J. F. Wellemeyer was in attendance at the meeting at later 
sessions.) 

Upon recommendation of the Council the following honorary members were elected 
by the Society: Professor Joachim Jeremias (Géttingen) and Pére R. de Vaux (l’Ecole 
Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise, Jerusalem). 
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Upon motion the nominees for active membership named in the Secretary’s report 
were elected. 


The President announced the following elections by the Council to standing 
committees: 


On Membership: Frank W. Beare (to succeed R. B. Y. Scott); on Finance: Kendrick 
Grobel (to succeed Samuel Sandmel); on Program: Floyd V. Filson (to succeed Franklin 
W. Young); and on Research Projects: John W. Flight (to succeed Cyrus Gordon). 

The President reported from the proceedings of the Council the following actions: 


1) The acceptance of a grant to the Society of $250.00 from the Pitcairn-Crabbe 
Foundation through Western Theological Seminary obtained largely through the good 
offices of Bruce M. Metzger and David N. Freedman. 

2) The receipt by the Council of a report on the cost of publishing the Journal made 
by a special committee composed of Erwin R. Goodenough, Robert H. Pfeiffer, and 
Robert C. Dentan, and the appointment of a special committee composed of Professor 
Goodenough, the Editor, and the Treasurer to study the results of the thorough investi- 
gation made by the previous committee and bring to the Council at the next annual 
meeting written and documented recommendations from among the various possible 
alternatives as to the most economical and efficient means of publication. 


3) The raising of the Journal subscription rate to institutions to $7.50 a year and the 
cost of single numbers to $2.00. 


4) The authorization of a special committee composed of the Secretary of the 
Society and the Secretaries of the Sections to consider the definition of boundaries of the 
Sections. 


The President reported for the International Greek New Testament Project that 
the headquarters of the project had been moved from the University of Chicago to 
Emory University and that Frederick C. Grant had resigned, for reasons of health, 
from the Editorial Board. Upon motion power was given to the Council to act con- 
cerning the nomination of Theodore Thalassinos to fill the vacancy on the Editorial 
Board and to elect to the Board for a two-year term the Vice-President of the Society 
when he is a New Testament scholar. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was read by Floyd V. Filson. The 
following officers were elected: 


President: J. Philip Hyatt, Vanderbilt University 

Vice-President: Sherman E. Johnson, Church Divinity School of the Pacific 

Secretary: Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical Institute 

Treasurer: Virgil M. Rogers, Princeton Theological Seminary 

Associates in Council (Term to expire in 1958): Sheldon H. Blank, Hebrew Union 
College - Jewish Institute of Religion; John Knox, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Morton Smith, Brown University. 

Representative on the Board of the American Schools of Oriental Research: G. Ernest 
Wright, McCormick Theological Seminary. 
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It was noted that the Council would advise the Society of the time and place of the 
1956 annual meeting at a later date. (The Council voted subsequently to hold the 
meeting on Thursday and Friday, December 27 and 28, at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, New York.) 

Upon motion of Floyd V. Filson, seconded by David N. Freedman, the Society 
voted a resolution of appreciation to Union Theological Seminary for the comfort and 
convenience of the Seminary’s arrangements for the annual meeting. 

The following resolution was presented by Bruce M. Metzger as chairman of a special 
committee from the American Textual Criticism Seminar, composed of Metzger, 
William F. Albright, and William H. P. Hatch: 


The Society of Biblical Literature at its annual meeting in New York City on 
December 28-30, 1955, wishes to go on record as opposing some of the publicity 
attending the efforts currently being made to raise by popular subscription 
$1,500,000 for the purchase of the so-called Yonan Codex. This codex is a manu- 
script of the Syriac New Testament which is reported to be “‘the oldest surviving 
complete New Testament written in Syriac-Aramaic, the language spoken by Jesus” 
(Washington Evening Star, March 25, 1955). 

According to members of our Society who have examined the manuscript, the 
Yonan Codex is a copy of the Syriac Peshitta, a version which was made from the 
Greek New Testament at about the beginning of the fifth century and which 
contains twenty-two of the twenty-seven books of the New Testament. Edessene 
Syriac, the language of this version, differs considerably from the Palestinian Aramaic 
used by Jesus more than four centuries earlier. About three hundred manuscripts 


of the Peshitta version are known to exist in the libraries of this country and 
Europe. Several of these are older than the Yonan Codex, which some of our 
members who are expert in Syriac palaeography date in the seventh or eighth 
century. According to certain members of the Society who have frequently arranged 
for the purchase of Biblical manuscripts, a fair estimate of the value of a manuscript 
like the Yonan Codex is about $5,000. 


Mimeographed copies of the resolution were distributed to the members of the 
Society. After a brief discussion the Society voted to adopt the resolution and to give 
publicity for guidance of the general public. 

The business meeting was adjourned at 10:00 a. M. 

With Vice-President J. Philip Hyatt presiding the first paper of the session was the 
Presidential Address entitled ‘Scholars, Theologians, and Ancient Rhetoric’ by Amos 
N. Wilder (Harvard Divinity School). According to custom there was no discussion. 
(The address is printed in this issue of the Journal.) 

With President Wilder presiding the following papers were then read: 


“The Massdt Festival at the Time of David,”’ Julian Morgenstern (Hebrew Union 
College) 

“Paul and the Teachings of Jesus,” Silva Lake (Occidental College) 

“The Bosporus Inscriptions to (illustrated),”” Erwin R. Goodenough 
(Yale University) 


For the fourth session, which met at 2:00 p.M. on Thursday, December 29, the 
Society was divided into sections. The Old Testament Section, presided over by 
Professor Lou H. Silberman, heard the following papers: 
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“Are the Religious Beliefs of Qumran Reflected at Beth Alpha? (illustrated),’”’ 
Israel Renov (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

“Alalakh and the Bible,’ Matitiahu Tsevat (Hebrew Union College) 

“Exodus 21 7-11 and Nuzi Law,” David Neiman (Academy for Liberal Judaism) 

“ “A Blessing in Place of an Inheritance’ (T. Benj. 10.4),” Jack P. Lewis (Harding 
College) 

“Are Jeremiah’s Confessions the Revealed Word of God?” Joseph L. Mihelic 
(University of Dubuque) 

“The Predicament of Ecclesiastical Religion as Related to Biblical Research,” 
Willard A. Page (Bay City Junior College) 


The New Testament Section, presided over by President Wilder, heard the following 
papers: 

“Ms. 1458 and von Soden’s K* Text,” Jacob Geerlings (University of Utah) 

“Eusebius’ Text of John in the Works ‘Against Marcellus’,”” M. Jack Suggs (Texas 
Christian University) 

“The Philosopher-King: from Athens to Qumran (illustrated),” J. Spencer Kennard, 
Jr. (Benedict College) 

“John the Baptist and Jesus in the Tradition of the Primitive Church,” Paul E. 
Davies (McCormick Theological Seminary) 

“Paul and the Magician,” Terence Y. Mullins (University of Virginia) 

“Messianic Fulfilment in the New Testament,” Harold S. Murphy (University of 
Pennsylvania) 

“Sources of the Jewish Christianity in the Pseudo-Clementines,” Howard Teeple 
(Emory University) 

(By title) “The Tushingham Plaque and Its Religious Implications,” Harold R. 
Willoughby (University of Chicago) 


One hundred eighty-five members of the Society met in the Refectory of the 
Seminary for the Diamond Jubilee Dinner at 6:00 Pp. mM. on Thursday, December 29, the 
fifth session of the meeting. Professor William H. P. Hatch (General Theological 
Seminary) presided as master of ceremonies. With remarks befitting the occasion he 
introduced Professor Julian Morgenstern (Hebrew Union College) and Professor Henry 
J. Cadbury (Pendle Hill and Harvard University) who charmingly addressed the Society 
on the significance of membership in the Society for the individual scholar and on 
highlights of the work of the Society during its distinguished history. 

Professor Amos N. Wilder (Harvard Divinity School), President of the Society, 
introduced the following scholars from abroad who were in attendance at the Dinner: 
Professor Toshio Hirunuma, Kwansei Gakuin University, Nishinomya, Japan; Professor 
Athanasius Hastoupis, University of Salonika, Greece; and Professor Vincent Taylor, 
Wesley College, Leeds, England. 

President Wilder also read greetings which had been received from the following 
honorary members: Professors Teofilo Ayuso, Johannes Pedersen, T. W. Manson, 
H. H. Rowley, Theodore H. Robinson, Fr. Louis Hugues Vincent, Kurt Galling, 
Walther Eichrodt, Otto Eissfeldt, Johannes Hempel, and Walter Bader. (Greetings 
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to the Society have been received since the meeting also from Professors Paul Kahle 
and Sigmund Mowinckel.) 

The Secretary read the names of the following living persons who had been members 
of the Society for fifty or more years: Charles Cutler Torrey (1893), George L. Robinson 
(1895), James E. Frame (1897), Edgar J. Goodspeed (1900), William Popper (1905), 
Olive D. Doggett (1905), and William H. P. Hatch (1905), the presiding officer of the 
occasion. 

As links of the past with the present and the future, the Secretary read the following 
list of living Presidents: Torrey (1915), Goodspeed (1919), Frame (1929), Grant (1934), 
Cadbury (1936), Dahl (1937), Hatch (1938), Albright (1939), McCown (1940), Morgen- 
stern (1941), Meek (1944), Enslin (1945), Colwell (1947), Flight (1948), Filson (1949), 
Pfeiffer (1950), Goodenough (1951), Blank (1952), McCasland (1953), Burrows (1954), 
Wilder (1955), President-elect for 1956 Hyatt, and Vice-President-elect for 1956 — 
Sherman Johnson. 

(A record of the proceedings at the Dinner either in the form of tape recording or of 
brief written summary is available in the Secretary’s office.) 

At 8:30 p. M. the Society convened for its sixth session with Professor Morton S. 
Enslin (St. Lawrence University) presiding, to hear the following papers: 


“The View of Man in the Qumran Hodayot,” J. Philip Hyatt (Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity) 

“The Concept of the Fool in the Bible,” C. U. Wolf (Toledo, Ohio) 

“Genealogies, Myths, and Jewish Myths in the Pastoral Epistles,’’ Samuel Sandmel 
(Hebrew Union College) 

“Broken Patterns in the Gospel of Matthew,’’ Floyd V. Filson (McCormick 
Theological Seminary) 

(By title) “‘The Present Plight of Biblical Interpretation,’’ Chester C. McCown 
(Pacific School of Religion) 


For its seventh session the Society again divided into sections meeting at 9:00 a. M. 
on Friday, December 30. With Professor Rolland G. Wolfe presiding the Old Testament 
Section heard the following papers: 


“The Greek Text of Habakkuk 3 in the Complutensian Polyglot,’’ Edwin M. Good 
(Union Theological Seminary) 

“The Text of Micah 5 1-5,” David N. Freedman (Western Theological Seminary) 

(By title) ‘The Origins of the Masorah,’’ Robert Gordis (Jewish Theological 
Seminary and Columbia University) 

“Traces of Prophetic Agony in Isaiah,” Sheldon H. Blank (Hebrew Union College - 
Jewish Institute of Religion) 

“The Relation of Priests and Prophets,” Walter G. Williams (Iliff School of 
Theology) 

“The Beginnings of the Worship of Yahweh: Conflicting Biblical Views,” Immanuel 
Lewy (New York, N. Y.) 


| 
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With President Wilder presiding the New Testament Section heard the following 
Papers: 

“The History of the Q-Tradition,” John P. Brown (General Theological Seminary) 

“John 10 1-18,” P. W. Meyer (Yale Divinity School) 

“Flesh and Blood,” S. Vernon McCasland (University of Virginia) 

“The Double-Minded Man in the Light of Essene Psychology,” Wallace I. Wolver- 
ton (East Carolina College) : 

“The Preaching to the Dead,” Sherman E. Johnson (Church Divinity School of 
the Pacific) 

“The Simultaneous Hellenization and Judaization of Palestine,’”’ Morton Smith 
(Brown University) 


For its eighth and final session the Society again divided into sections meeting at 
2:00 p. M. on Friday, December 30. With Professor David N. Freedman presiding the 
Old Testament Section heard the following papers: 


“Ben Sira and the Dead Sea Scrolls,’’ Manfred R. Lehmann (Lawrence, L. I., N. Y.) 

“Haggai and the Rebuilding of the Temple,” F. S. North (Tuller School) 

“‘Gibeon or Beeroth: Report on a Survey of Remains at el-Jib,”” James B. Pritchard 
(Church Divinity School of the Pacific) 


With Professor Robert C. Dentan presiding the Old Testament Section heard the 
following papers: 


“The Language and Structure of the Hodayot (IQiii) Plate 37, ll. 7-18,’ Lou H. 
Silberman (Vanderbilt University) : 

“The Lord’s Anointed: A Theocratic Title,” Stephen Szikszai (Bangor Theological 
Seminary) 

“The Tribe of Benjamin,” James Muilenburg (Union Theological Seminary) 


President Wilder presided over the New Testament Section while the following 
papers were read: 


“The Enigma of the Famine Visit,”” Robert W. Funk (Texas Christian University) 

“Ephesians 3 and Paul’s Understanding of His Vocation,’ Krister Stendahl 
(Harvard Divinity School) 

“A Conjecture Concerning the Original Text of Mark 66,” William H. P. Hatch 
(General Theological Seminary) 

“Mark 14 62,” Harvey K. McArthur (Hartford Theological Seminary) 

(By title) ‘Mark and the Gospel Makers,” Allen Wikgren (University of Chicago) 

“The Form of Our Lord’s Ethical Teaching,” J. Howard W. Rhys (University of 
the South) 


With the adjournment of the two sections at 4:30 p. M. the ninety-first meeting of 
the Society was concluded. 


F. Krart, Secretary 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


Henry Maovrice GocueEt (1880-1955). The world of NT studies suffered a great 
loss in the passing of Maurice Goguel on March 31, 1955. He had taught on the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology in Paris since 1906, and at the time of his death he held, 
among other positions, that of Director of Studies at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes of the 
Sorbonne. He was held in the highest regard as a teacher and scholar, and his many 
writings have made a wide and significant impression. 

Professor Goguel was born in Paris in 1880 and pursued theological studies in 
Germany (Marburg and Berlin) and France. In 1905 he received the doctorate in 
theology at the Faculté-Protestante, and in 1910 a doctorate in letters at the Faculté 
des Lettres of the Sorbonne. Meanwhile he had already published several works: a 
licentiate thesis (1904) on L’A pétre Paul et Jésus Christ, Les chrétiens et l'empire romain 
(1908), L’Evangile de Marc... (1909), Les sources du récit johannique de la passion 
(1910). An extensive number of valuable publications followed in the form of books, 
articles, and reviews. A bibliography up to about 1940 was published in that year in 
Coniectanea Neotestamentica by Anton Fridrichsen. Mention should be made of the 
Introduction au Nouveau Testament (1922-26) and of his La vie de Jésus (1932). The 
latter appeared in English in 1933 and German in 1934. Of liberai-critical works it is 
the best available. Those who have disagreed with particular views set forth here or 
elsewhere in Goguel’s writings have generally expressed their high appreciation of the 
honesty of his methodology, and the sincerity of purpose and love of truth which 
constantly impelled and guided him in his work. 

The Life of Jesus was part of a larger purpose, the publication of a trilogy of works 
on Christian origins (Jésus et les origines du Christianisme). The second volume, La 
Naissance du Christianisme appeared in 1946, and a second edition was translated into 
English by H. C. Snape and was published in 1953 (The Birth of Christianity). The 
third volume, L’Eglise primitive, came out in 1947. In this connection mention should 
be made of his Jesus the Nazarene, Myth or History (English translation, 1925). This 
and his other work in this area indicate that he was not carried away by modes of 
thought of the moment. Hospitable to ideas and suggestions from every source as he 
was, he reached independent conclusions. 

An ordained Lutheran clergyman, Goguel brought to his work a sincere respect for 
all expressions of the Christian faith and of theological points of view. This included the 
apostle Paul, for whom he had a high regard. His colleague, Professor Cullmann, in a 
recent memorial, speaks of his friendship for his students and his paternal counsel, calls 
him a model of Christian humility, and remarks upon the loyalty, zeal, and fidelity with 
which he pursued what he considered the purpose of his life — ‘‘the study of the origins 
of our religion.” 

We are solaced by the thought that much of his spirit will live on through his many 
writings and that they will also continue to contribute to our understanding of Christian 
origins and the Christian faith. 


| 
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WinFRreD NIicHots Donovan (1869-1955). Winfred Nichols Donovan was born in 
Belchertown, Massachusetts, January 24, 1869. He graduated from Colby College in 
1892 and from The Newton Theological Institution in 1898. He began teaching in the 
latter school in the same year in the Biblical Department. The academic year 1913-14 
saw him a student in the University of Berlin, following which he became head of the 
Old Testament Department at Newton. His teaching there continued until 1942, 
covering the earlier years of the newly-afhiliated Andover-Newton Theological School. 
In the academic year 1930-31 Donovan traveled and lectured in the Near East. He 
contributed to scholarly journals. A careful and exacting scholar himself, he demanded 
the same of his students. At the same time his concern for the pupils’ difficulties and 
troubles were often in evidence. He was a member of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis from 1907 to 1955. He died in March of this year. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


At the 1954 meeting the Secretary reported a total membership in the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis of 1129— 19 honorary members and 1110 active 
members. During the year 1955 the Society lost by death, so far as known to the 
Secretary, 4 members, 1 honorary and 3 active members, and by resignation or by being 
dropped for non-payment of dues 72 members, making a total loss of 76 members. 
During the year 4 members were reinstated, 28 of the members nominated in 1954 paid 
their dues, and of the 231 members nominated in 1955 147 paid their dues, making a 
gross addition to membership of 179. Thus with a net increase of 103 the membership 
as of the present reading consists of 18 honorary members and 1214 active members, 
a grand total of 1232. 

The Society records the death of honorary member Maurice Goguel, and active 
members Charles D. Brokenshire, Winfred N. Donovan, and Myrddyn W. Jones. 

During the year the Society was represented at the Eighth International Congress 
for the History of Religions in Rome on April 17-23 by Julian Morgenstern, at the 
Tenth General Meeting of the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas at Bangor, Wales, 
in September by Bruce M. Metzger, and at the Fifth National Conference of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO in Cincinnati, Ohio, on November 3-5 by 
Sheldon H. Blank and Harold H. Platz. 

One of the duties of the Secretary as ex officio chairman of the Program Committee 
is the preparation of the printed program for the annual meeting. That portion of the 
Secretary's report has already appeared in that form. The Secretary would record 
especial gratitude to Amos N. Wilder, the President of the Society, to the members of 
the special committee on arrangements for the Diamond Jubilee Celebration, and to the 
members of the Program Committee for cooperation in preparation of the program. 

The Secretary would record his personal profit and pleasure in attending the Con- 
ference of Secretaries of the American Council of Learned Societies and his very genuine 
appreciation to the President of the Society, the Treasurer, the Editor of the Journal, 
and the Printer for their helpful cooperation in the conduct of the affairs of the Society 


during the year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cuarces F. KrarFt, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


RECEIPTS 


Balance from 1954 

Income from dues and 
subscriptions 

Sale of monographs 


Internat’! NT MSS Project. . 
Contributions to SBLE 


Total receipts $23,782.12 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Mono. Publ. Fund 
Working Balance 


$ 6,771.78 


Audited and found correct: 
THEODOR MAuUCH 
WILLIAM L. REED 


December 29, 1955 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and mailing of JBL. . 
Monograph royalties 


Internat’l NT MSS Project... 
Replacement checks & refunds 
Amer. Council of Learned 


Bond insurance 
Monograph publication 
Southern Humanities Conf... . 


Union Sem. charges toward 
expenses of SBLE 
meeting, 1954 


$17,010.34 
6,771.78 


$23,782.12 


Total expenditures... . 
Balance, Dec. 15, 1955 


1st Nat’l Bank of Princeton, 


N. J. statement 12/15/55... $ 6,874.18 


102.40 
$ 6,771.78 


Respectfully submitted, 


Vircit M. RoceErs, Treasurer 


xi 
$ 5,846.63 $10,920.08 
74.30 
11,658.06  Sec’y, expenses.............. 400.00 
488.50 Editor, expenses............: 158.63 
Sale of mailing list.......... 100.00 Sectional meetings........... 50.31 
799.55 47.50 
Back issues, J. Kieffer... ... 977.49 
10.00 
340.08 
10.00 
Bank charges............... 1.69 
55.00 
Total. 
5,691.41 Less vouchers: 
#278.......... $ 28.10 
63.30 
#280.......... 11.00 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The seventy-fourth volume of the Journal consisted of 298 pages, in addition to the 
Proceedings of the 1954 annual meeting (24 pages) which were numbered separately. 
In all, 26 articles appeared, plus four critical notes, published in the December issue. 
Of the total, 8 were primarily in the OT field (and all of the critical notes), 10 in the NT 
field, and 8 dealt with the Dead Sea Scrolls. Reviews of 31 books appeared in the OT 
sections, and of 30 in the NT sections (plus a number of brief notices). 

We wish also to report that Volume IX of the Monograph Series was published 
during 1955: A Study of the Biblical Psalms, by Matitiahu Tsevat. A supplement to 
Volume V, Index of Articles on the New Testament and the Early Church Published in 
Festschriften, has been prepared by Bruce M. Metzger, and will appear shortly. 

Thanks to the unremitting efforts of the previous Editor, the backlog of MSS 
accepted for publication had been reduced to minimum proportions at the beginning of 
the present year. With the publication of the December issue of the Journal, the file has 
been completely cleared. For 1956, we have only the articles approved for the March 
issue, and a few others (principally in the NT field) now under consideration by the 
Editorial Committee. We will therefore be happy to have MSS from members of the 
Society, and can promise prompt publication for those which are accepted. 

On completion of one year as Editor of the Journal, I wish to express my gratitude 


to Professor Dentan for his helpful counsel, and to the Associate Editors for their diligent 
cooperation in preparing the Book Review Sections. I wish also to thank the members 


of the Editorial Committee for their indispensable help in reading and evaluating MSS 
submitted to the Journal. 

A word of tribute is due also to Dr. Maurice Jacobs, who has supervised the printing 
of the Journal for the past twenty years. I am especially grateful for kindly instruction 
in the complexities of editing, received from him and his able printers, as well as the 
patient forbearance shown a neophyte. Only through the untiring assistance of those 
mentioned, and others besides, has the Journal appeared regularly this year. At the 
same time I wish to acknowledge, and assume responsibility for, numerous shortcomings 
and blunders. I have received a number of letters calling these to my attention, along 
with suggestions for improvements. These are appreciated, and more will be welcome. 
Our sole desire is to maintain the Journal in its distinguished position as an authentic 
voice of biblical scholarship. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Davip FREEDMAN, Editor 


| 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Your delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies attended the thirty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Council held at the Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C., 
on 20-21 January, 1955. 

As in two previous meetings the sessions were largely devoted to discussion and 
exploration of the fundamental problems which face the humanities in our rapidly 
changing world. 

At the opening session the retiring chairman, President de Kiewiet, emphasized the 
vigor and effectiveness of the constituent societies of ACLS (which now number twenty- 
five) as accenting the need for the ACLS, an operating national body representing the 
whole spectrum of the humanistic disciplines fostered by the societies. He spoke also 
of the selfless devotion of the Executive Director, Mortimer Graves, and his staff under 
the discouraging conditions faced by the Council. The Executive Director’s report was 
concerned chiefly with the activities of the Council which, even though limited in 
magnitude owing to lack of available funds, nevertheless revealed substantial accom- 
plishments, of which mention will be made later. 

The process of defining the Council’s aims and program, so that a wider public 
might know of its strategically important work, has occupied the Council’s deliberations 
during the last two years’ meetings, and some measure of progress has been attained. 
This year’s meeting pursued the problem still further, the theme being the definition of 
the totality of professional concern with humanistic studies as represented by the 
ACLS. The Council was divided into four panels consisting of the delegates and 
secretaries of the constituent societies, Board members and members-at-large. 

Although the ongoing projects of the ACLS were discussed at the meeting, and 
reports of progress were received in connection with the Near Eastern Translation 
Program, the Program in Oriental Languages, the second supplement to the Dictionary 
of American Biography, the History of Religions Series, the ACLS Personnel Program, 
etc., the critical fiscal problem received much attention. Great concern was expressed 
by the delegates at the possibility that the ACLS might not be able to carry on in the 
future the useful tasks that it has performed in the past. The budget has already been 


severely cut and there is not enough financial support in sight for operation much beyond 
the fiscal year 1955. Now it would be easy to say that if the Council ceased to exist, 
something like it must be created to take its place. But it would be betier to feel that 
it must not become defunct — that the present crowding out of the humanities in favor 


of the natural, mathematical, and biological sciences, will sooner or later change to 
redress the balance; and better still perhaps that the constituent societies should strive 
for survival of the ACLS more earnestly than in the past. In view of the situation, it was 
voted at the meeting that the Board be asked to agree to amendment of the Bylaws so 
as to double the annual dues of each society, and further that each society be requested 
to make a contribution toward the expenses of its delegate and secretary at the annual 
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meeting. (This latter request is to be regarded as an interim matter and not as setting 
a precedent; several of the societies have already done this.) Although this move, if 
adopted, will not go far toward meeting the financial problem, it was felt that such 
gestures would at least show the foundations and others being solicited that the societies 
were behind the aims and objectives of the ACLS and its executive offices. 

An innovation was introduced at this year’s meeting — the first public session in the 
Council’s history, at which several hundred invited guests heard addresses by Mrs. 
Agnes Meyer on ‘Learning and Liberty” and by Howard Mumford Jones, the present 
chairman of the Council, on ‘‘The Past is Prologue.”’ This experiment seemed sufficiently 
successful to call for a repetition at the January, 1956, meeting, and to organize the. 
earlier sessions around the theme: Are Parts of Our Eighteenth Century Heritage Obsolete? 
These panels will debate this question under such headings as: political traditions and 
constitutional system; doctrines. of the world and of man; theories of art. Each panel 
will be led by four ‘‘experts” in the various fields. An evening public meeting will be 
addressed by President Barnaby C. Keeney of Brown University. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joun W. FLIGHT 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


When pressure of other responsibilities required Prof. Kraeling to resign as President 
of the Schools last year, the corporation was most fortunate in securing the services of 
Prof. A. H. Detweiler of Cornell University as his successor. Detweiler’s long association 
with the Schools and his intimate knowledge of the Near East and its archeological 
problems made him an almost inevitable choice for the position, and the efficient manner 
in which the work of the Schools has been carried on has amply justified the judgment of 
the trustees in asking him to take over the duties of this key post in the organization. 
The usual activities have gone on unabated during the past year, although the President, 
in his annual report to the trustees mentions certain problems, involving the long-term 
health of the Schools, which deserve to be brought to the attention of a larger audience. 
First is that of financial support. With increasing cost of operations the endowment 
funds are no longer adequate to support the work on a level commensurate with the 
opportunities offered. A systematic effort needs to be made to increase the endowment, 
especially for the Jerusalem School. The second.problem is that of securing more 
permanent personnel to carry on the actual work of the Schools. Annual appointment 
of directors, professors, and fellows results in a good deal of inefficiency through lack 
of continuity in work being done and through loss of time because of the need of each 
annual appointee to familiarize himself with the work of his predecessor and to establish 
for himself the necessary contacts with public officials. Detweiler is hopeful that he may 
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be able to recruit a small corps of younger men who would be willing to spend a number 
| of years in the Near East before beginning their academic careers at home. 

The work of the Jerusalem School was carried on for the first half of the year under 
| the directorship: of Prof. William H. Morton. At the end of his term, the Annual 
Professor, the Rev. Patrick Skehan of the Catholic University, succeeded him as 
Director for 1955-56. Morton represented the School as Associate Director of the joint 
expedition to Old Testament Jericho. For students of the OT the most interesting result 
was further confirmation of the previous report that practically nothing can be found of 
the Late Bronze Age town supposed to have been destroyed by Joshua — and certainly 
no wall! The only possible conclusion is that either this town has been completely 
eroded or else was a much smaller settlement than previously supposed. In spite of the 
negative results achieved in this direction, Jericho has proved to be a very important 
site for the history of the development of Stone and Bronze Age culture. The fertility 
and climatic advantages of the site seem early to have attracted settlers, and Morton 
thinks it might perhaps lay claim to being the oldest village in the world. Its neolithic 
remains are impressive — walls in three stages, a huge round tower discovered this year, 
| reed-mat impressions, a stamp seal with swastika-like design, and a carved-bone pendant 
in the form of a human face. This year’s expedition uncovered important defense 
ramparts made of mud brick on stone foundations, and found evidence of a tremendous 
conflagration, with charred timbers and bits of cloth below a heavy layer of white ash. 
Three Early Bronze tombs yielded a great store of pottery and two figurines, one a bull’s 
head of limestone inlaid with bone, the other a lifelike clay model of a braying donkey. 
The Middle Bronze settlement seems to have been conquered and eventually settled 
by a group, thought to be of nomadic origin, which built its houses in a strikingly flimsy 
manner. In contrast to the houses, the tombs of this settlement are very substantial, 
a fact which is taken to point to belief in an after-life. These tombs were of three differ- 
ent types. One which is unusually elaborate has been nicknamed the “Warrior Tomb” 
and is being reconstructed in the Amman Museum. It is perhaps the burial place of a 
chieftain. 

In the spring the School began the 4th season of excavation at Dhiban, biblical 
Dibon. The expedition this year was particularly concerned with trying to locate un- 
disturbed Moabite levels and with determining the occupational history of the site. In 
two previously untouched areas clear-cut Moabite levels were discovered and proved 
to be 5-10 feet thick. Most interesting was the finding of an Early Bronze stratum 
immediately below the Moabite, affording valuable stratigraphic confirmation of 
Glueck’s now familiar theory of an occupational gap. 

Work on the Dead Sea Scrolls continues, of course, to be a major activity of the 
School and it was most fortunate that Father Skehan could be in Jerusalem for a two- 
year period to work on the fragments now being classified and interpreted. Prof. F. M. 
Cross was also in the city for the summer engaged in the same work. It is now reported 
that fragments of all books of the Hebrew canon, with the possible exception of Esther, 
have been identified. Of books outside the canon nothing has yet been found of the 
Additions to Daniel, Judith, Baruch, or Maccabees. The latest discovery to be an- 
nounced is a scroll of the prophets (from the Wadi Murabba‘at) which extends from the 
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middle of Joel to the beginning of Zechariah. Paleographical evidence dates it about the 
middle of the 2nd century A. D. and the text is said to conform closely to that of the 
Masoretes. 

The Baghdad School continues, as for several years past, under the directorship of 
Prof. Albrecht Goetze. He is now in Iraq serving as epigrapher with the joint American 
Schools - Oriental Institute excavations at Nippur, where he is accompanied by Dr. 
Vaughn Crawford, fellow of the School for 1955-56 and recorder and photographer of 
the expedition. During the first half of the year the School was represented in the field 
by its Annual Professor, Dr. Bruce Howe of the Peabody Museum at Harvard. He 
worked in conjunction with Prof. Robert Braidwood’s Iraq expedition which was located 
at Salheddin in Northeast Iraq from October to December. This expedition was con- 
cerned with studying the emergence of the food-producing, village-dwelling phase of 
man’s development, and, with this in mind, Howe made a survey of caves and rock- 
shelters in the neighborhood and discovered Paleolithic and Mesolithic material in two 
out of five sites. From March to May he worked at Palegawra and at the end of May 
found remains from the middle Paleolithic in the cave of Spilik near Shaqlawa. His 
discoveries are reported to be of considerable significance for understanding the 
beginnings of civilization in Iraq. 

On the home front the Schools continued their important activities in the field of 
scholarly publication. The Bulletin, under Prof. Albright’s editorship, continues to be 
an important resource for those interested in Near Eastern archeology and especially 
useful for the editor’s reviews of recent books and articles in all of the numerous fields 
to which his competency extends. Under the guidance of the McCormick Seminary trio 
of Wright, Filson, and Cross, The Biblical Archaeologist is still providing students, 
clergymen, and general readers with the best information available with regard to the 
bearing of archeological investigation on the study of the Bible, while the Journal of 
Cuneiform Studies provides a unique forum for discussion and publication in this highly 
technical field. The past year has also seen the publication of Vols. XXIX and XXX 
of the Annual under the title Excavations at New Testament Jericho and Khirbet en-Nitla, 
by James L. Kelso, Dimitri Baramki, and others. The next volume, now in process of 
publication, is to be devoted to Goetze’s important study of the Code of Eshnunna. 
Although Prof. Burrows’ The Dead Sea Scrolls is not a publication of the Schools, it 
seems fitting that mention at least should be made of this popular, but also compre- 
hensive and authoritative work by a former President of the Schools, which has already 
gone into its fourth printing. 

In conclusion, it will be of interest to the members of the Society to know that at 
yesterday’s meeting of the trustees another was added to the roster of institutions sup- 
porting the Schools, the University of Dubuque Theological Seminary, that Prof. H. 
Neil Richardson of Syracuse University was appointed Annual Professor of the 
Jerusalem School for 1956-57 and Director for 1957-58, while your representative was 
appointed Director for 1956-57. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RoBERT C. DENTAN 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MID-WEST SECTION 
(Established October 30, 1936) 


The sixteenth meeting of the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis was held at University College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, 
April 19-21, 1955, in conjunction with the American Oriental Society and the Middle 
West Branch of the American Oriental Society. The first general session convened at 
9:30 a.M., April 19, with Murray B. Emeneau, President of the American Oriental 
Society in the chair. 

Following the business meeting of the American Oriental Society, papers were 
presented by Julius Lewy, President of the Mid-West Section of SBLE and Charles F. 
Kraft, President of the Middle West Branch of AOS. 


Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union College: “Origin and Signification of the Biblical 
Term ‘Hebrew’ 

Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical Institute: ‘Some Further Observations Con- 
cerning the Strophic Structure of Hebrew Poetry” 


In the afternoon session at 2:30 Pp. M., President Lewy called to order a separate 
meeting of the Mid-West Section of SBLE. The minutes were approved as printed in 
JBL (March, 1954) and (March, 1955). Charles F. Kraft, Charles West, and Lester J. 
Kuyper were appointed to the Nominating Committee and David Noel Freedman was 
named to represent the Society on the Resolutions Committee. The meeting adjourned 
at 3:00 Pp. M. to continue the presentation of communications. 

The Biblical Section heard the following papers: 


H. M. Orlinsky, Jewish Institute of Religion: ‘The Present State of the Textual 
Criticism of the Judean Biblical Cave Scrolls” 

M. Mansoor, Johns Hopkins University: ‘Some Linguistic Aspects of the Qumran 
Scrolls” 

L. Marwick, Library of Congress: ‘The Orthography of the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
of Early Genizah Piyyut Fragments” 

J. Finkel, Yeshiva University: “ Nashsheqit bar (Ps 2 12) in the Light of Ugaritic 
and Rabbinic Texts” 

M. H. Pope, Yale University: ‘The Fall of El in Ezekiel 28” 

(By title) D. I. Macht, Baltimore: “Biblical Intimations of Some Modern Scientific 
Concepts” 


In the evening, following a delightful reception tendered by Victoria University, 
a symposium on “Ancient Arabia” was presented. G. E. von Griinebaum of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago presided. The following papers were heard: 


A. Jamme, Washington, D. C.: ‘Present Status of Ancient South Arabic Studies” 
F. V. Winnett, University of Toronto: ‘Present Status of Ancient North Arabic 


Studies” 
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W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University: “Problems of Ancient Arabian | 
Chronology” 


The final business session was called to order at 9:30 a. M., April 20, by President 
Lewy. The report of the Nominating Committee was read by Lester J. Kuyper. The 
following officers were elected: 


President: Paul E. Davies, McCormick Theological Seminary 
Vice-President: Joseph L. Mihelic, University of Dubuque 
Secretary: Harold H. Platz, United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 


The following report of the Resolutions Committee was read and adopted: 


Whereas the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society and the 
Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, meeting in 
conjunction with the American Oriental Society at its 165th Session, are enjoying 
the fullest possible expression of hospitality and a high degree of stimulation from 
the exchange of scholarly research, we hereby separately and jointly acknowledge 
gratitude and appreciation to the following: 


To the Oriental Club of the University of Toronto for its invitation to meet here, 
and for the care with which its Committees have prepared for our comfort, 
pleasure and convenience; 


To the University College for the use of its facilites in our several sessions and to the 
University of Toronto particularly for the complimentary luncheon; 


To Victoria University and the Royal Ontario Museum for the Receptions which 
made possible a wider range of social fraternity; 


To the President, officers and members of the American Oriental Society for the 
opportunity to meet with them and for the benefits received from their sessions, 
adding interest and a wealth of information to our own program; 


To President Charles F. Kraft of the Middle West Branch of the AOS and to 
President Julius Lewy of the Mid-West Section of SBLE for the leadership 
each has rendered his Society and especially for the Presidential Addresses on 
Tuesday; 


To the Members of the two Sectional Societies for their papers and participation in 
discussion; 


And finally to those unnamed persons on this Campus and in Toronto, who, in 
most cases without knowing our identity, have graciously ministered to our 
needs and so joined league with our special hosts, the Members of the Oriental 
Club, to commend Canadian hospitality as second to none. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EpMUND PERRY 
Davip NoEL FREEDMAN 


It was voted that the fixing of the time and place of the next meeting be referred 
to the Executive Committee. The Committee was instructed to arrange a joint meeting 
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with the Middle West Branch of AOS and to give preference to a meeting-place in the 
Chicago area. 
The business session was adjourned to continue the presentation of communications. 
The following papers were heard by the Biblical Section: 


D. J. Parsons, Nashotah House: ‘‘The Lukan Omission of the Cursing of the Fig 
Tree” 

E. Mainz, New York Public Library: ‘“The New Year in the Old Testament” 

S. H. Blank, Hebrew Union College: ‘The Veracity of the Prophet” 

V. E. Reichert, University of Cincinnati: ‘‘Hosea 12 11— A Note on the Prophet 
as a Man of Metaphor” 

E. Reifler, University of Washington: ‘““A Semantic Problem in Amos 1 and 2, 
and its Simple Philological Solution’’ (Read by the secretary) 

L. J. Kuyper, Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan: ‘The Repent- 
ance of Job” 

W. Leslau, Brandeis University: “Ethiopic Observations on the Hebrew Lexicon” 


In the afternoon W. A. C. H. Dobson of the University of Toronto, W. Bingham of 
the University of California, and W. C. Smith of McGill University presented a sym- 
posium on “The Place of Oriental Studies in a University Curriculum.” T. C. Young 
of Princeton University presided. The symposium was followed by a reception, tendered 
by the Royal Ontario Museum, and by the Annual Subscription Dinner. The address 


of Murray B. Emeneau, President of the American Oriental Society was entitled, “India 
and Linguistics.” 

The sixteenth meeting of the Society concluded with the morning session on April 21. 
The Biblical Section heard the following papers: 


F.S. North, Tuller School, Sag Harbor: “The Critical Significance of Pleonastic 
Tautology” 

D. N. Freedman, Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “The Bearing 
of Certain Archaic Forms on the Problem of Meter in Early Hebrew Poetry” 

E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: ‘‘The Hebrew Hithpa‘el’”’ 

E. Perry, Northwestern University: ‘Was Kierkegaard a Biblical Existentialist?” 

Elinor M. Husselman, University of Michigan: “Fragment of a Coptic Martyrdom 
of Cyriacus and Julitta” 

T. O. Lambdin, Johns Hopkins University: ‘The Long é-vowel of New Egyptian” 

(By title) R. O. Steuer, Paris, France: “The Connecting Link between Cnidian and 
Ancient Egyptian Etiology” 


Haroip H. Pratz, Secretary 


The 1956 meeting of the Mid-West Section will be held jointly with the Middle 
West Branch of the American Oriental Society and the Chicago Society of Biblical 
Research at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, on April 20 and 21. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 
(Established May 3, 1939) 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Canadian Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was held concurrently with the twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies, at Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ontario, on 
May 19th and 20th, 1955, with the President, the Rev. Professor E. R. Fairweather, 
Th.D., in the chair. 

The evening session on the first day was mainly occupied with the transaction of 
business, after which the following papers were read and gave rise to lively discussion: 


Professor F. W. Beare: ‘‘The Insufflation Narrative in John 20 19 ff” 
Professor John W. Wevers: “‘Blessing and Curse in Hosea 1-3” 


At the morning session on the second day, following additional business, the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Professor E. R. Fairweather, Th.D., delivered his presidential address on 


“The Use of the Bible in Christian Theology.’ The following papers were then read 
and discussed: 


Pére Adrien Brunet, O.P.: “Notes on the Prophecy of Nathan according to the 
Chronicler (I Chron 17 1-15)” 

Professor G. Gerald Harrop: “On the Translation and Interpretation of #5 in 
Isaiah 32 2” 


Professor T. J. Meek: “The Translation of Job 19 25-27” 


After luncheon in the refectory of Wycliffe College the society re-convened at 
2:00 p.m. After a resolution of thanks to the Principal of Wycliffe College for the hospi- 
tality of the college and the use of its facilities, the nominating committee presented 
its report. The following were elected officers of the Canadian Section for 1955-56: 


Honorary President: Rev. Dr. F. H. Cosgrave, Trinity College, Toronto 
Presideyt: Professor John W. Wevers, University College, Toronto 
Vice-President: Rev. Professor M. T. Newby, Trinity College, Toronto 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. C. J. deCatanzaro, Trinity College, Toronto 


The following papers were then read and discussed: 


Professor W. S. McCullough: “‘Some Notes on Black, ‘An Aramaic Approach to 
the Gospels and Acts’ (Second Edition)” 

Professor R. J. Williams: ‘On the Syntax of the Prepositions Kaph and Lamedh” 

Professor T. A. M. Barnett: ‘Sacrifices in Connection with the Birth and Early 
Development of a Child” 


CARMINO J. DECATANZARO, Secretary 


The 1956 meeting of the Canadian Section has been set for June 6th and 7th, at 
McGill University, Montreal, P. Q. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 
(Established January 23, 1941) 


The Pacific Coast Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis met at 
the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California, on Friday afternoon, March 25, 
1955. Jack Finegan, President of the Section, presided. Papers, averaging twenty 
minutes in length, and followed by discussion, were presented as follows: 


James B. Pritchard: ‘Location of Ai at the Time of the Conquest” 

John W. Bailey: ‘‘In re Ain Fashka Find” 

Sherman W. Johnson: ‘‘Paul and the Qumran Sect” 

Eric L. Titus: ‘‘The Spirit in the Fourth Gospel” 

John Wick Bowman: “The Revelation of John: Its Dramatic Structure and 
Message” 

George E. Ladd: ‘“‘Why Not Prophetic-Apocalyptic?” 


In the mid-afternoon a business session was held at which time new officers for the 
section were elected as follows: 


President: Prof. James B. Pritchard, Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley. 

Vice-President: Prof. John H. Otwell, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley. 

Secretary: Prof. Gurdon C. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo. 


Nearly fifty persons attended the meeting of the Section, the largest ever to have 
attended a Pacific Coast meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Gurpon C. Oxtosy, Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 
(Established April 2, 1948) 


The eighth annual meeting of the Southern Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was held at Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia, March 28-29, 
1955. The meeting was held in conjunction with the seventh session of the Southern 
Section of the National Association of Biblical Instructors. 

The program of the NABI group occupied the first day’s session, and in the evening 
a joint meeting with NABI and ASOR was held. An illustrated lecture was given by 
Professor Boone Bowen of Emory University. His topic was ‘“‘The 1954 Excavations at 
Jericho.” 

At nine o’clock on the morning of the second day, the SBLE session was called to 
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order by the President, Charles F. Nesbitt of Wofford College. After a short devotion, 
the minutes of the previous meeting were dispensed with in favor of the printed version 
in the March issue of the JBL. A nominating committee was appointed: Charles B. 
Copher, S. Vernon McCasland, and Brooks M. Waggoner. The President listed several 
items of business that would need discussion at the afternoon session. An invitation 
was extended by Frederic R. Crownfield for the 1956 session of the Section to be held 
at Guilford College. A resolutions committee was appointed. 
The papers for the morning session were as follows: 


“References to the Nabataeans in the OT,’’ Edwin C. Broome, Jr. (United States 
Air Force) 

“Functions of God as Messianic Titles in the Complete Qumran Isaiah Scroll,” 
John V. Chamberlain (Duke University) 

“The Translation and Meaning of Amos 5 24,”’ J. Philip Hyatt (Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity) 

“A Note Regarding Terminology Employed by Students of Hebrew Poetry,” 
Brooks M. Waggoner (Duke University) 

“The Motivation of Jesus’ Sabbath Healings,” Frederic R. Crownfield (Guilford 
College) 

“‘Mark’s Understanding of History,’’ James M. Robinson (Emory University) 


At the afternoon session the following items were discussed and voted upon. The 
invitation of Guilford College for next year’s meeting place was accepted. The date will 
be March 19-20, 1956 if that date is satisfactory with Guilford. The resolutions com- 
mittee made its report and it was adopted. The nominating committee presented the 
following slate of officers for next year, who were elected: 


President: Kendrick Grobel, Vanderbilt University 
Vice-President: Paul Leslie Garber, Agnes Scott College 
Secretary: R. H. Sales, Duke University 


The President called attention to the fact that for the first time this year more papers 
were submitted to be read than there was time available for reading. He asked that the 
Section give instructions to the executive committee. It was moved, seconded, and 
passed that a presidential address and ten papers constitute the annual meeting, and 
that the executive committee make the selection of papers to be read. Further, the 
executive committee is to ask that a 300-word abstract of each proposed paper be 
submitted to the secretary to aid the committee in the final selection of the program. 
The abstracts of all proposed papers are to be mimeographed and mailed to the members 
of the Section, or be made available at the time of the meeting. Papers not accepted 
for the program will be read by title. 

It was pointed out that our Southern Section has never been defined as to geo- 
graphical area. There is some duplication with the Mid-Western Section and possibly 
with the New England Section. Since the present duplication involves other Sections, 
and since there is a rumored possibility that a Southwestern Section may be established, 
it was moved that the Southern Section request the National Council to study the 
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problem and to define the geographical division of the various sections. The motion was 


seconded and passed. 

S. Vernon McCasland, the Section’s representative to the Southern Humanities 
Conference, made a report on that meeting. 

The afternoon papers were read, as follows: 


“The Temptation of Jesus,’ S. Vernon McCasland (University of Virginia) 

“Was Jesus More Optimistic than Paul?” William A. Beardslee (Emory University) 

“Toward the Understanding of II Cor 10: metron and kanon,’’ Kendrick Grobel 
(Vanderbilt University) 

“The Role of Preaching in the Formation of the Fourth Gospel,” Thomas H. 
Campbell (Cumberland Theological Seminary) 

There were about sixty-five persons in attendance. 

Adjournment followed at the conclusion of the program. 


R. H. Sates, Secretary 


The 1956 meeting of the Southern Section will be held jointly with the Southern 
Section of the National Association of Biblical Instructors at Guilford College, North 
Carolina, on March 19 and 20. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
(Established January 25, 1950) 


The New England Section of SBLE held a joint meeting with the Greater Boston 
Biblical Club at Tufts College, Medford, Mass., on November 21, 1955, convening at 
2:30 p.m. Eugene S. Ashton, President of the Section, presided. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 


Krister Stendahl, Harvard Divinity School: ‘‘Some New Aspects in Pauline Studies”’ 
Ernest Lacheman, Wellesley College: “The Present Status of Old Testament 


Textual Criticism’”’ 


Elmer Leslie, Boston University School of —_— “Intimate Visits with Euro- 
pean Biblical Scholars” 


A business meeting terminated the afternoon session, with the following officers 
elected for the ensuing year: 


President: Harvey Blaney, Eastern Nazarene College 
Secretary-Treasurer: Theodor Mauch, Wellesley College 


After dinner in Carmichael Hall, Lucetta Mowry of Wellesley College, with a lively 
and illuminating commentary, showed slides picturing ‘‘The Search for Herod’s Winter 
Palace at Jericho.” 

About thirty-five members and friends attended. 


THeopor Maucu, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE AMERICAN TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
SEMINAR 


The tenth annual meeting of the American Textual Criticism Seminar was held at 
10:00 a. m., December 29, 1955, at Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Ninety members and visitors were present. 


The following papers were presented: 


Frank Pack (Abilene Christian College): ‘“‘Origen’s Evaluation of Textual Variants 
in the Greek Bible”’ 

W. H. P. Hatch (General Theological Seminary): ‘‘Was the Codex Known to 
St. Paul?” 

E. R. Lacheman (Wellesley College): ‘‘Present Methods in OT Textual Criticism” 

M. M. Parvis (Emory University): ‘Report of Progress of the International Greek 
NT Project” 

B. M. Metzger (Princeton Theological Seminary): ‘Forum Discussion of Several 
Perplexing Variants in the Greek Bible”’ 


The Secretary distributed a mimeographed ‘Report of Textual Critical Work in 
Progress,” which had been compiled from data sent to him in response to the notice 
printed in JBL, LXXIV (1955), 57. Further copies of the Report are available upon 
application to the undersigned. 

Several members commented upon the extraordinary claims being made for the 
so-called Yonan Codex, and, in response to a motion a committee was appointed to 
draw up a resolution for presentation to the Society at its business meeting the following 
day. (The text of this resolution can be read on p. iv above.) 

E. R. Lacheman, reporting for the nominating committee, presented the name of 
B. M. Metzger for re-election as Secretary of the Seminar, and the nomination was 
confirmed by the group. 

The meeting was adjourned at 12:20 Pp. M. 


Bruce M. Secretary 


SCHOLARS, THEOLOGIANS, AND ANCIENT 
RHETORIC* 


AMOS N. WILDER 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PROPER interpretation of ancient texts requires a prior recognition 

of the kind of literature we are dealing with. It has long been 
agreed that account must be taken of the literary form or genre of the 
passage in question: whether it is prose or poetry, whether it is law or 
chronicle, whether it is liturgy or parenesis. A more general problem 
arises when we confront ancient texts of a mytho-poetic character, 
whether prose or poetry, whether liturgy or prophecy or apocalypse. 
Here we are often dealing with poetry in the wider sense, rather than with 
poetry in the strict sense. The interpretation of material of this kind is 
a complex matter. The extended discussion of biblical mythology has 
furthered our awareness of such issues. Much, however, remains to be 
done. Proposals for demythologizing the Scriptures have been more 
concerned with modern apologetics than with the basic question of the 
nature of religious symbol and of symbolic discourse. 

Misunderstanding of the character of the biblical imagery can lead 
the interpreter far astray in his exegesis of particular passages or in his 
wider conclusions as to the religion of the OT or NT. A modern analogy 
will illustrate: when the Negro spirituals speak of .“‘crossing over Jordan’”’ 
we give the phrase a spiritualizing or an eschatological interpretation. 
We suppose it to refer to entrance into heaven. But Dr. Miles Mark 
Fisher, Professor of Church History at Shaw University, in his volume 
entitled Negro Slave Songs in the United States,t has made a very good 
case for the view that the Negro slaves, in their clandestine way, were 
alluding to crossing the Atlantic to Liberia or to crossing into free terri- 


tory or to Canada, depending upon the decade in which the slave songs 
were sung. 


* The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis on December 29, 1955, at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

t Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1953. ‘‘One constantly recurring theme 
in all slave songs was the longing for escape. Past students have pictured this as an 
unworldly desire; the horrors of slavery, they said, made death welcome. This view 
Dr. Fisher shows to be false. The desire to escape was there, of course, but the ‘heab’n’ 
of the slave lay in Africa not on some celestial shore.’”” From the Foreword by Ray 
Allen Billington, p. viii. ; 
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Religious symbol is open to various forms of misinterpretation. It is 
generally recognized that the interpreter can err through literalism. He 
can also err by too prosaic an approach. A third form of faulty exegesis 
is that of the rationalist who insists on seeking what he calls a clear idea 
in imaginative discourse. 

Our understanding of the outlook of the early Christians depends not 
only on our knowledge of what they believed but on how they believed it. 
It is a question not only of the furniture of their minds but of their 
mentality. Here we are brought sharply up against the whole problem 
of religious psychology. We find ourselves dealing with the question of 
the religious imagination, indeed with the imagination in general. The 
fact is that we are handicapped in dealing with the whole topic of religious 
symbol and religious rhetoric because of our modern categories. We 
make a sharp distinction between reason and emotion, between reason 
and imagination. It necessarily follows that we tend to judge biblical 
symbol as essentially emotional and irrational or non-rational. 

The most promising aspect, therefore, of the continuing discussion of 
NT mythology is what we may call the basic semantic question, rather 
than: its theological corollaries. What is the nature of imaginative 
symbol? Any contribution I can presume to bring to this problem rises 
out of my special interests in modern literary criticism, a discipline which 
has been much concerned with imaginative and symbolic statement and 
with the function of myth. 

This whole question of the mythology of the NT has disturbed us as 
historians for several reasons. We do not deny the large and even 
decisive place that such symbolic elements have, but we recognize the 
difficulties of handling such material systematically, and we have been 
disturbed by the seemingly arbitrary procedures that have been adopted 
in connection with it. 

Biblical scholars have been first of all, and rightly, philologians and 
historians. No doubt, there have been some outstanding workers, both 
in the classical and in the biblical fields, men like Eduard Norden, who 
have been both philologians and humanists. But this combination is 
rare. We can recall the time all too easily when the Psalms, for example, 
were treated without adequate recognition of their rhetorical and litur- 
gical character by a too pedestrian or rational approach. My own 
original interest in NT eschatology was motivated by the conviction that 
the plastic character of this material had been slighted by interpreters 
who were primarily philologians or literary historians. Here was a 
' tremendous expression of the religious imagination, an extraordinary 
rhetoric of faith; and I could not feel that justice was done to it by either 
critics or theologians.? In what concerns biblical symbolism, we seem 


2 Albert Schweitzer’s greatness in this area lay in the fact that he could combine 
powers of imagination with his scientific attainments. Only a scholar who possessed 


i 
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today to be at a point where a new cross-fertilization can be helpful from 
the side of wider humanistic and rhetorical study. 

A good illustration of our dilemma is afforded by the study of ancient 
liturgy. We can deal with the festivals of Israel in a phenomenological 
way: describe the calendars, the priesthood, the sacrifices, the hymns 
involved. But we recognize that much has slipped through the mesh, 
and such protests as those of Professor Gaster in his volume Thespis 
become understandable. 


Thus far — perhaps by necessity — the material has been studied primarily (and 
sometimes exclusively) by philologians. Wider interpretations have therefore 
perforce been neglected; and a tradition has even arisen that the meaning of a text 
can be regarded as determined when it has been correctly translated. But this 
ignores the fact that words are, at best, the mere shorthand of thought, and that 
folk tales originate in the mind rather than in the mouth or from-the pen. Our 
task must be to get behind the words to what semanticists call their ‘referents’ ; 


and this is the domain of Cultural Anthropology and Folklore rather than of 
Philology.3 


Will we not all admit that in dealing with biblical symbol our usual 
tools come short? Yet when students of this material seek other tools 
we are often rightly disturbed by the results. I would like to illustrate 
this dissatisfaction in connection first with the work of the “myth and 
ritual’’ school, and secondly in connection with the work of some of our 
biblical theologians. 


I 


The labors of the ‘‘myth and ritual’ school have certainly made a 
first-rate contribution to our understanding of biblical symbol. The light 
cast on such matters as eschatology by recognition of its cultic back- 
ground is highly significant. The comparative method of these scholars, 
of course, begins with the philological study of the texts in question. 
They also recognize, however, the social and cultural factors behind the 
myths and sagas of the ancient Near East, and behind many elements in 
the traditions, oracles, and Psalms of the OT. They are surely right to 
identify specific ritual patterns behind much of the material. 

The bearing of this approach upon NT study may be illustrated by 
Professor Riesenfeld’s exploration of the background of the episode of the 
Transfiguration in the Gospels. This work, Jésus Transfiguré, illustrates 


a certain esthetic and even visionary capacity could have made the kind of cogent 
intuitive observations, often in dramatic image, which we find scattered through his 
works. 

3 Theodor H. Gaster, Thespis: Ritual, Myth and Drama in the Ancient Near East 
(New York: Henry Schuman, 1950), p. 112. 

4 Kgbenhavn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1947. 
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both the value and dangers of the method. Riesenfeld connects the 
Transfiguration narrative and its various details or motifs with the Feast 
of Tabernacles and the associated eschatological and messianic concep- 
tions. In so doing, he corrects our tendency to treat NT theology as an 
abstraction. As he says, the connection of the national hope with the 
official festivals of the people ‘‘always prevented the eschatological ideas 
from taking on a completely abstract character and passing over into a 
merely individual plane.”s Riesenfeld’s concrete study of the social and 
cultural backgrounds of such mythological symbols as those of the glory, 
the divine cloud, the tabernacle, the white garment, represents a right 
semantic approach. We may associate with it Paul Minear’s similar 
motif study in his Christian Hope and the Second Coming,‘ of the trumpet, 
the clouds of heaven, the earthquake, etc. Riesenfeld also recognizes 
the important differences between living cultic symbol, the spiritualization 
of symbol when separated from the rite, conventional formulas, and mere 
poetic terminology or stage properties.? 

Yet how great is the temptation of those using the ‘‘myth and ritual”’ 
approach to cast everything into one pattern! How easy it is to overlook 
the idiosyncrasy of particular texts, related as they are to different 
backgrounds and periods. The differentia of OT materials over against 
those of Canaan and Babylonia have been insisted upon by Henri 
Frankfort, H. J. Kraus,* and others. And, quite outside the OT itself, 
full justice must be done to the differences in the patterns of myth and 
ritual in the ancient Near East. Frankfort has well stated this matter 
in his Frazer Lecture (1950) on “The Problem of Similarity in Ancient 
Near Eastern Religions.”® These observations bear also upon NT 
backgrounds. The danger always is that of a too facile Gleichschaltung 
of the apparently similar texts and ritual patterns. 

This suggests a more fundamental criticism of the ‘“‘myth and ritual’”’ 


s P. 53. Note also Riesenfeld’s citation of Kiippers: ‘‘Herein we grasp the stature 
and distinctiveness of the conception of redemption which animates apocalyptic thought: 
for here, in fundamental contrast with surrounding Hellenism, redemption can never be 
thought of as jenseitig and individualistic.” 

6 Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954, Part II. 

7 Unconvincing aspects of Riesenfeld’s study arise especially in connection with his 
messianic (as contrasted with eschatological) interpretation of the motifs. That en- 
thronement motifs with an eschatological connotation were carried down through the 
centuries in association with the Feast of Tabernacles is most probable. What is not 
so clear is the central place of specific royal and messianic ideas in the Feast in the time 
of Jesus. Even more problematic is the association of the suffering of the Messiah with 
these ceremonies at this time, or the contemporary significance of such ancient motifs 
as those of the ritual battle (with the ‘‘rest’’ that followed) and the “‘sacred marriage” 
(with the nuptial pavilion). ; 

8 Die Kénigsherrschaft Gottes (Tiibingen, 1951); Gottesdienst in Israel (Miinchen, 
1954). 

9 Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1951. 
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approach to the interpretation of biblical mythology. This school 
commonly sees the basic motivation of the pattern as utilitarian. It is 
a question of theurgy and dramatic magic. Now no doubt the seasonal 
fertility rites often had this aspect, or degenerated into it, but primal 
rite and myth had a much more profound significance. We have much 
to learn here from what is now known of the “mythic mentality” or 
“mythic ideation’”’ as explored by the anthropologists and by students 
of the origins of language and myth. Early ritual had the aspect of 
enactment or mimesis, indeed, and its outcome was felt as salutary, but 
the emphasis lay on participation with the divine powers and their 
manifestation, not on an end to be sought. The ceremony and story arose 
as responses to, as dramatization of, the divine epiphany in the life of 
the group. This positive, non-utilitarian aspect of myth and cult recurs 
even though the pragmatic function often prevailed in particular periods 
and settings.'° 

Now these considerations have perhaps brought us a long way from 
NT symbols. We do not often find NT scholars today connecting the 
early Eucharist or the early confessional formulas with theurgy, but we 
do find a failure to perceive the distinctiveness of the Christian salvation- 
cult and its cult theology. We fail to recognize adequately the dynamic- 
mimetic character of early Christian worship and symbol. The error lies 
again in our understanding of symbol. It is not merely “poetry.” To 
proclaim in worship that Christ is at the right hand of God is neither a 
crass statement of fact nor a literary figure of speech but a precise mytho- 
poetic affirmation." This is part of what Paul means when he says 
that no one can call Christ “Lord” except by the Holy Spirit. Paul is 
speaking in the context of ritual procedure. 

We are speaking of the problem of what tools we can use in dealing 
with the symbolic material in the Bible. I have referred to the diffi- 
culties that inhere in comparative mythology. We might add here that 
some scholars have sought to go beyond comparative mythology by the 
use of modern psychological insights. One of the most interesting 
aspects of Professor Goodenough’s fourth volume in his study of Jewish 
symbols is just such an explanation. Frankfort does the same thing at 
the close of the paper to which we have referred. This approach to 
mythology at least has one value: it recognizes the dynamic depth of 
the texts. The chief handicap of the procedure lies in the competing 
claims made by the diverse schools of psychology, and who can arbitrate 
among them? 


0 Cf. W. F. Otto, Dionysos: Mythus und Kultus (Frankfurt-am-Main: Kloster- 
mann, 1933). “What makes ritual so strange to the modern world is its non-utilitarian 
character” (p. 34). 

™ Cf. E. G. Selwyn, “Image, Fact and Faith,” New Testament Studies, I, 4 (May, 
1955), 237-39. 
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II 


We turn now to several of the most-discussed attempts in contem- 
porary NT theology to deal with this material. Brief characterization 
of proposals of Rudolf Bultmann, C. H. Dodd, and Oscar Cullmann 
should be illuminating here. We may preface our findings by saying that 
the biblical theologians appear too often to impoverish the vital symbols 
so as to obscure their concrete diversity. This makes it possible, then, 
to discover a dominant theme to which these diversities may all be said 
to witness. We can recognize the value of generalization and of schematic 
simplification, and we can acknowledge how much we owe to such 
scholars as those named. But we believe that one or another misunder- 
standing of imaginative symbol has handicapped their contribution. 

Bultmann has long recognized the need of correcting and supple- 
menting the older tools used in the study of the history of religion. In 
the first volume of his Glauben und Verstehen (1933), he calls our atten- 
tion to the inward meaning of terms which the historian of religion uses 
in an external way. He was already concerned with that existential 
- dimension in religion which plays so large a part in his more recent work. 
In his proposal with regard to demythologizing the NT and in the dis- 
cussion which has ensued, he has defined the problem with which we are 
here concerned in such a way that scholars and theologians everywhere 
have had to face it. I am not interested here in the question of how he 
interprets the symbols of the NT but rather in the question of how he 
understands metaphorical language. 

Most of us who are trained in history and in the history of ideas tend 
to read poetry for its didactic content. This is not precisely the error, 
if error there be, in Bultmann’s method. He finds in mythology not ideas 
or doctrine but rather this or that ‘‘sense of existence.” But this seems 
to me only another abstracting procedure. Take as an analogy the inter- 
pretation of a poem: we miss the meaning of a poem if we reduce it to 
a prose equivalent. But we also miss the meaning of a poem if we deduce 
from it a testimony to the poet’s attitude toward life. A poem is a con- 
crete creation which offers ‘“‘news of reality,’’ and our interest is in the 
experience or revelation it affords rather than in the subjectivity of the 
poet. So, in dealing with the symbolism of the NT, it seems to me we 
should take seriously the imagery we find, and not either rationalize it or 
existentialize it. Bultmann is, of course, alert to the diverse provenance 
and particularity of the mythological material which we find in the NT. 
This can be illustrated in the discussion in his Johannesevangelium of 
such syncretistic imagery as is found in the episode of the marriage feast 
at Cana, as well as in passages dealing with the Vine, the Good Shep- 
herd, etc. Our point is, however, that in his interpretative procedure 
he tends to translate the plastic imagery into a uniform kerygmatic 
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statement. Indeed, this same existential thesis is found by him con- 
sistently not only in John but in the message of Jesus and in the gospel of 
Paul. Where Paul uses apocalyptic or Gnostic symbol, Bultmann does 
not appear to be inclined to give it its rights as a genuine part of what 
Paul means. 

It is in connection with Bultmann’s interpretation of the futurist 
eschatological symbol that the most insistent questions have been raised. 
In their various forms, whether in Jesus’ announcement of the Kingdom, 
with its vivid social imagery, or Paul’s portrayal of cosmic redemption, 
Bultmann feels that he can discount the inherited dramatizations of the 
future: hence, his emphasis on the purely otherworldly and existential 
character of the crisis. Future is seen as wholly unpicturable possibility 
rather than as concrete corporate destiny. But this conclusion is based 
upon a semantic decision with regard to the pictorial imagery of the 
early Christians, a decision which may be questioned. 

In the case of Dodd, the chief question to be raised has to do with 
his realized eschatology. We are not concerned here with his disputed 
rendition of several crucial passages in the Synoptic Gospels, but with 
his wider view of the kerygma. Dodd recognizes that after the early days 
the Church, by and large, came to think in futurist terms about the 
consummation. This futurist emphasis, however, he tends to disallow 
in favor of a realized eschatology in Platonic terms. 

One aspect of the Platonizing tendency appears in connection with 
Dodd’s book, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. Bultmann’s re- 
marks upon Dodd’s understanding of the symbolism of this Gospel are 
of special interest at this point. The symbols in question are those of the 
true Light, the true Bread, the true Vine, etc. Bultmann would seem 
to be justified in questioning Dodd’s use of Platonic categories here, as 
though it were a matter of the contrast between appearance and reality. 
To quote Bultmann: 


It is not a matter here of the contrast of prototype and antitype in the Platonic 
sense, such that the problem of pé@efts (participation) could arise. What is 
involved is rather the opposition of reality and illusion; and so far as one can speak 
of antitype what is involved is demonic imitation. The Johannine dAnOwva are not 
transcendental ideas, but those things which are actually sought after in the demands 
men make upon life. Thus the Greek (Platonic) contrast of the ever-abiding over 
against that which becomes and which passes away is remote from the Johannine 
dualism.” 


On this point, the rights of the matter would seem to be with Bult- 
mann. Platonism here acts as an ideological thesis to do violence to the 
symbolic concreteness of the imagery. In his work Ego Eimi, Eduard 


12 “The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel,” New Testament Studies, 1, 2 (Novem- 
ber, 1954), 80-81. 
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Schweizer has vividly presented the widespread cultural concreteness of 
such images as those of the Vine, the Shepherd, and the Tree of Life. 
The author of the Fourth Gospel is saying that all the life satisfactions of 
nourishment, security, and joy, so vividly appropriated in these current 
symbols, are to be found in their fullest reality in Christ. Bultmann 
himself appears to us to short-change the full value of the symbols by 
invoking a dialectic of the divine and the demonic here, in line with his 
thesis of radical choice." 

Thus we may claim that our biblical theological treatment of the 
myth and symbol of the NT suffers from an inadequate understanding of 
mytho-poetic language. In the case of Cullmann, we have a scholar 
whose interpretation submits itself more readily to the real import of 
the ancient vehicles of thought. Many feel, however, that in his case 
a selected body of material is allowed to furnish the larger pattern, while 
disparate expressions in the biblical text are conformed to it. Bultmann’s 
review of Christus und die Zeit made the point effectively. Where in the 
case of Bultmann and Dodd a quasi-philosophical thesis (Existentialism 
or Platonism) operates to the disadvantage of the texts, in Cullmann’s 
case, a theological pattern has the same disadvantage. It is perhaps un- 
fair to reproach these masters in our field for seeking a unifying thesis in 
terms of which so rich a documentation can be given structure. We 
all do the same thing. Our only purpose is to expose better the basic 
problems of religious discourse with which we are concerned. 


III 


I have stated earlier that, as historians, we find that our tools for 
dealing with the symbolic elements in our texts are not altogether 
adequate. ‘Neither are we satisfied with some of the attempts that have 
been made to provide such tools or to invoke new methods. I have given 
some examples of such proposals. Their defect lies, it seems to me, in an 
inadequate understanding of symbolic discourse. For light on the matter, 
I suggest that we turn to contemporary work on this problem, especially 
to literary criticism and esthetics. The question of myth and symbol is 
very much to the fore in these circles. One can say that both literary 
criticism and theology have one dominant theme today: that of the 
nature of symbolic statement. Bultmann is concerned finally with the 
same basic issue in theology which interests critics like T. S. Eliot, I. A. 


13 See also the cultural-historical interpretation of the terms, “bread of life’ and 
“water of life” in J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (New York: Macmillan, 
1955), pp. 155-57. 

4 The contrast of the good shepherd and the false shepherds of John 10 represents 
a secondary theme based on Ezekiel which crosses that of the contrast of the “true” 
shepherd and the Hellenistic shepherd-figures. 
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Richards, Jacques Maritain, and others. The attention given to writers 
like William Blake, Herman Melville, Dostoyevsky, Kafka, etc., revolves 
about basic matters of myth and symbol and their interpretation. 

In many ways, the workers in esthetics have explored these matters 
more profitably than the theologians. This may be partly because they 
have learned much from anthropology and psychology. In any case, the 
theologian has been handicapped in this field. We see three special 
factors which tend to obscure the real nature of imaginative symbolism 
for the theologian: 1) a dogmatic prejudgment may impose the view 
that the biblical imagery is literally true, thus obscuring its real signif- 
icance and forfeiting the kind of truth it does convey; 2) a sentimental 
prejudgment, associated with religious idealism, may jumble all such 
imagery together as “‘mere poetry” and so obscure its rich and specific 
import; 3) a rationalistic prejudgment may operate in a reductive way 
to extract this or that idea or doctrine. There is a cognitive element in 
myth, but it is not of this order. 

Now when we turn to the work of the literary critics and others today 
who have been interested in the character of symbolic discourse, we find 
pointers to our own task as follows: 


1. Our critics tell us, for one thing, that mytho-poetic statements 
have a dynamic dramatic character resting on deep cultural associations. 
They represent the “‘available past’’ in potent form. When we are dealing 
with such social myth and symbol, we are dealing with the dynamics of 
group life. We have here the images which are used recurrently like 
signals to renew group loyalties and to arouse action. This whole aspect 
of mythology is, of course, well understood by the ‘‘myth and ritual” 
school. The main point for the exegete to understand here is that the 
symbol in question draws its meaning from its concrete social context. 
Evidently literalism in interpretation is ruled out, but also any colorless 
theological interpretation. Take, for instance, such an image as that of 
the New Jerusalem. This is not to be understood as gratuitous, as a 
merely idealistic symbol, easily exchangeable for some other token of 
frustrated aspiration. The particular figures are intended and specific 
and should be taken in all their concreteness as suggested by their social 
antecedents. 


2. Our modern students of symbol tell us, in the second place, that 
myth and mytho-poetic statement cannot be paraphrased; they cannot 
be translated into a discursive equivalent. This means that they cannot 
be demythologized. They cannot properly even be remythologized. 
Such concrete, plastic representation of reality or process cannot be 
reduced to a philosophical or theological equivalent. A poem cannot be 
summarized in an outline or paraphrase. ‘‘Poetic truth is inseparable 
from poetic form.” For example here, take the eschatological mythology 
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which we find in the Gospels. The pictorial, somatic language must be | 
accorded its right if we are to put ourselves in the place of Jesus or the | 
Evangelists. It was not meant prosaically and literally. It was not | 
meant allegorically. It was not meant ‘‘poetically”’ in the sense, that is, 
of gratuitous embellishment. It is not to be taken as a form of crude 
science or as an expression of the boundary situation at which man 
stands over against the future.—In the discussion between Karl 
Jaspers and Bultmann over the question of mythology,'s we are afforded 
two examples of what seem to me to be misunderstandings of the pictorial 
language of the Scriptures. Jaspers characterizes the mythological 
expressions of the NT as “Cyphers,” that is, as code terms or symbols. 
On this view, the mythological discourse is cypher-speech, indicative of 
Transcendence. ‘‘Myth,’’ says Jaspers, ‘‘is speech concerning a reality 
which is not empirical reality, that reality with which we live existenti- 
ally.” Bultmann rejects the implication here that all mythologies can 
be lumped together as mere pointers to the dimension of Transcendence. 
Bultmann rightly insists on the variety of ancient mythologies and 
argues that each one, biblical, Greek, Indic, discloses a different sense of 
existence.’® He thus rightly recognizes the idiosyncrasy of each mythol- 
ogy. But, nevertheless, he reduces the meaning of NT eschatology, as 
of the others, to the ‘‘sense of existence’’ implied in it. This would seem 


to be an undue abstraction of the full-bodied symbolic discourse. 


3. A final emphasis in the modern discussion of symbol, and one 
particularly important for us, runs as follows. Following on Coleridge, 
modern literary critics have pointed out that a poem or unit of mytho- 
poetic discourse represents a fusion in one act of the imagination of many 
contributory and often apparently contradictory aspects of experience. 
The poet interprets the heterogeneity and disorder of common experience 
by a synthetic act of vision, often by the use of a mythological pattern. 
So far as any particular writing is concerned, this means the use of various 
older strata of imagery adapted to new uses. Thus, such heavily symbolic 
passages as Mark 13, Philippians 2, or the Book of Revelation as a 
whole, are ‘“‘synthetic and palimpsestic,”’ as is the wisdom which they 
incorporate. 

The imaginative act is such that the most subtle and profound aspects 
of experience can be included. The medium is therefore adequate to the 
totality of awareness in a way not at all possible to discursive statement. 
Moreover, the distinction between emotional and intellectual activity 
is transcended. Mythological statement represents knowledge of a kind. 
It has a cognitive aspect. It represents not merely an emotional reaction 


*s Bultmann, “Zur Frage der Entmythologisierung: Antwort an Karl Jaspers,” 
Theologische Zeitschrift, X, 2 (Marz-April, 1954), 81-95. 
%6 Ibid., pp. 85-86. 
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to reality but a judgment about reality, an account of reality, and an 
account based upon this kind of concrete and subtle experience. Of 
course, there are differences in the degree of truth of such accounts. But 
the pictorial affirmations are to be taken seriously in their particularity. 
The corollaries for us of this view of symbolic statement are that we shall 
expect to find wisdom in NT myth, but not a wisdom that can be 
identified with some prose statement or some theological formula. The 
images or the fable must be assigned their rights in terms of all their 
connotations. 

This paper has been concerned with method and with presuppositions. 
We do not have space here to apply our theses to various NT passages or 
conceptions. Some of these have already been suggested. We are dealing 
with a mytho-poetic mentality and not with a prosaic or discursive one. 
We cannot apply to the imaginative representations in question our 
modern alternatives of literal versus symbolic. They were meant neither 
literally nor symbolically, but naively. The meaning of the imagery is 
to be found in the associations and connotations it possessed, discover- 
able for us in their traditions. These meanings and associations had a 
very concrete social-cultural reference, something quite different from 
what we mean by a philological or theological context. Just as the 
imagery has concrete social reference backwards, so it has reference at 
the time of writing to actual historical realities in the environment of the 
Church. 

Thus, what we call the theologumena of ‘‘the principalities and 
powers’’ is not to be understood in an abstracting theological way but in 
a quasi-sociological way. The early Church interpreted political and 
- social and cultural forces mythologically — in the attempt to speak most 
significantly about them — but we should not be misled into thinking 

that the Church was only concerned here with otherworldly realities. 

I began by saying that, as historians, we have been troubled by the 
| problem of how to find tools and methods to deal with the mytho-poetic 
element in the Bible. And we have been troubled by some of the pro- 
posals that have been made, whether of the ‘‘cult and ritual” school or 
of one or other biblical-theological kind. I do not pretend to have solved 
the problem, but I believe that the results of contemporary discussion of 
symbolism, as I have outlined them, at least serve to correct prevailing 
misunderstandings in our field and open the way to more satisfactory 
| interpretation. 


i 
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THE CURRENT PLIGHT OF BIBLICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Cc. C. McCOWN 
PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


N a recently published article, Paul S. Minear tells of a NT scholar 

who, twenty-five years ago, announced that creative scholarship in 
the NT field was no longer possible; ‘‘everything had been accomplished.’ 
That is hardly our present plight. The title might have read “NT 
Criticism.’’ But, on the one hand, no one need be concerned about the 
text criticism of the OT or the NT. (NT examples used apply alike to 
both.) Enormous progress has been made on the NT text during the 
last century, and with new materials and new facilities at hand, both 
Text Criticism sections can proceed to solve many of the outstanding 
problems — and create new ones, none of them ‘‘dangerous.”’ 

On the other hand, as to literary, historical, and exegetical studies, 
“criticism,’’ as all will agree, is no longer a satisfactory inclusive term. 
Even if not used in a censorious, or ‘‘destructive,’’ sense, it implies mere 
analysis and appraisal, rather than a discovery and display of the value 
and meaning of a document; and it is the meaning of the Bible, indeed of 
any document, that is sought. Keen, unsparing criticism, textual, liter- 
ary, and historical, is a necessary means, but only a means, to inter- 
pretation. That term might have been used in the title; but it seems too 
narrow, if strictly defined, otherwise too indefinite. Exposition and 
application, praktische and theologische, as well as wissenschaftliche Exe- 
gese, all belong to the problems of the NT student. 

The word “plight’”’ suggests, although it understates, the uncertain, 
insecure, and dubious predicament of the ‘‘science’’ of biblical exegesis 
today, a predicament shared with all culture. Thirty or forty years ago, 
in the English-speaking world, there was much talk of the ‘assured 
results’ of literary-historical (‘‘higher’’) criticism. What the world 
called for, so it was then said, was the elaboration and proclamation of the 
positive results of criticism, without reference to past errors. But does 
that represent the present situation? 

Now there can be no thought of the senescence of biblical scholarship, 
of its retirement to quiet green pastures. Rather, it must fight for its 
life. There is multiplying evidence of its opportunities, of the clamant 
need for imaginative, original, and creative scholarship in the face of the 
danger of failure and defeat. Our plight in the world today demands 


* NT Studien fiir Rudolf Bultmann (“‘Beiheft fiir ZNTW,” No. 21, W. Eltester, ed. 
[Berlin: Téppelmann, 1954]), p. 16. 
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criticism and interpretation, the keen re-examination and appraisal of 
past results in the light of new methods and new archeological, textual, 
paleographical, and historical discoveries, and the elaboration of both 
theoretical and practical conclusions so as to bear upon our life situations, 
with their demands for new scientific and philosophical concepts, new 
moral ideals, and farther-sighted religious vision. _ 

For over four hundred years the Greek NT has been in the hands of 
Christian scholars. It might be expected that their diligent studies 
would have reached as large a measure of agreement as to its meaning, in 
general and in particulars, as has been reached regarding the text. For 
seventy-five years scholars (like ourselves!) have been presenting their 
most brilliant ideas to the annual meetings and printing them in the 
Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature. But, not only between the 
Continent and America, but within the American group, differences are 
sharper than ever, partly because of the altered tone of society in general, 
but partly, perhaps largely, because of the failure of our scholarship to 
attain assured and agreed results. Our very right to freedom of thought, 
criticism, and expression is under attack in many quarters. Biblical 
scholarship is most directly involved in the anti-intellectual and anti- 
liberal movements of the present moment, as well as from those who 
doubt the value of both history and religion. 

Differences of cultural tradition and present environment, which are 
manifold in the oikoumene of today, inevitably produce divergences of 
outlook and conclusion. But present divisions among students of the 
Bible as to principles, methods, and results cut across cultural, linguistic, 
and confessional borders. Current ecumenicity highlights, rather than 
subdues, the contrasts. Our “plight,” our failure to make progress toward 
agreement, is largely due to different conceptions of criticism and 
empathy. That in turn is due to differences of scientific and historical 
perspective. Men make or retard progress according to their mental and 
intellectual equipment, often according to their temperaments. Time’s 
arrow and evolution may be irreversible. But human progress, while 
neither. circular nor retraceable, is anything but regular, continuous, or 
rectilinear. Nevertheless, it moves. 

The vices and virtues of the past should both warn and encourage. 
In post-Reformation times, both Catholic and Protestant seemed to 
care less what the Bible taught than to find in it what each already 
taught. Interrogated, the Bible had to say ‘‘yes’”’ to their leading ques- 
tions. Allegorical, symbolical, and typological interpretations ran riot. 
Exegesis had a long dogmatic period. 

However, with the Hebrew-Greek Bible in use, intellectual progress, 
following the Renaissance, slowly produced a new non-scholastic and 
non-dogmatic scholarship. The sixteenth century had Copernicus, Gior- 
dano Bruno, and Montaigne, as well as Erasmus, Melanchthon, and Beza. 
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The seventeenth had Descartes, Leibnitz, Spinoza, Hobbes, and Locke, 
Galileo, Francis Bacon, Isaac Newton, and Montesquieu. Progress in 
biblical interpretation came chiefly from outside theological circles. One 
of the best of the laymen (often called the forerunner of Ernesti) was 
the jurist and statesman, Hugo Grotius (De Groot, 1583-1645). In his 
Opera Theologica (3 vols. folio; London, 1679) the two volumes of 
Adnotationes to the OT and NT were marked by good sense, moderation 
in dogma, philological and historical learning, and especially by copious 
parallels from the classics. Spinoza, along with Hobbes, the French 
Oratorian Richard Simon, and others, denied the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch; and he dated the Psalms after the Exile and Chronicles 
in the Maccabean period — fairly advanced criticism! 

The basic principle of historical interpretation, that the documents of 
both the OT and the NT must be regarded as products of their own times, 
was clearly stated and ably presented by Johann August Ernesti in his 
Institutio interpretis N. T. (1761). As long ago as the first quarter of the 
second century A. D., Rabbi Ishmael ben Elisha had said, ‘““The Torah 
speaks the language of man, after the manner of human speech.’ Just 
what he meant is difficult to determine. There is no question as to 
Ernesti’s principles of grammatical-historical interpretation. The task 
of the interpreter was to discover and ‘‘attach to another’s language the 
same meaning that the author himself attached.’’ And that depended on 
the current usus loquendi. Following this principle, Johann Jakob Wett- 
stein, in his New Testament (1751-52) with variant readings, and with 
comments and parallels from the Fathers and from Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin writers, had already produced a tool that is still indispensable. It 
came to be seen also that the original, grammatical-historical meaning 
must be discovered, not merely through philology, but also through a 
_ knowledge of the total culture in which the books developed. The same 
hermeneutical rules applied to the Scriptures as to other books. 

In that spirit, Bishop Lowth had already interpreted the Psalms 
(1753), and Herder, in the spirit of social-historical interpretation, went 
on to insist that the whole OT was Hebrew folk literature, while Lessing 
pointed out that the Church made the NT, not the NT the Church. 
Lessing also argued, succinctly and successfully, for the idea of progressive 
development within the Bible. Rephrasing Paul, he saw in the OT, not 
the paidagogos, but the elementary textbook that prepared for the NT 
and had to be laid aside when Christ came. Even so, said Lessing, the 
child came only to adolescence. The Christianity of his own time was 
still perfectible, that is, capable of improvement, as all will agree. 

Out of eighteenth-century principles such as these grew the historical 
and literary criticism of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. As 


2H. L. Strack, Intro. to Talmud and Midrash (Philadelphia, 1931), p. 112. 
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De Wette put it, the approach was not merely critical (as in Richard 
Simon’s ‘‘Introductions’’), but ‘‘historical-critical,” “history” taken in 
an inclusive sense. The fruitfulness of this point of view has been 
brilliantly illustrated by the literary analysis of the Gospels, at least 
partial solutions of Synoptic problems, and the discovery by form 
criticism of helping hands in folk and fairy tales. Comparative studies 
in contemporary literatures, in rabbinic and Jewish and gentile Hellenistic 
writings, in the apocalypses and other Hebrew and Aramaic apocrypha, 
have made indispensable philological and historical contributions. Now 
the Qumran documents bring new wealth. Search among contemporary 
and near-contemporary inscriptions and papyri for pertinent linguistic 
material (a more precise application of the principle of usus loquendi) has 
provided most illuminating parallels to NT language and custom. Ex- 
tensive historical studies in the cultures, especially the religions of the 
Near East and the Greco-Roman world have greatly assisted in re- 
covering the ‘‘frame of reference’’ of early Christian thought. Altogether 
the social-historical approach has been fully justified by its fruits. 

This success story, however, presents only half, perhaps less than 
half of the picture. The eminent “rationalistic’’ interpreters, Storr, 
Steudel, and Paulus, are thankfully remembered chiefly for their excesses, 
which furnished a thoroughgoing reductio ad absurdum of their own basic 
principle. The Hegelians, Strauss, F. C. Baur, Arthur Drews (with 
William Benjamin Smith), and the apostate Hegelian, Bruno Bauer, 
rode their philosophical and literary assumptions beyond endurance. 
By reaction they produced controversy and conservatism instead of con- 
tributing to the progress of historical understanding. It is, indeed, not 
strange that the Hegelian Geist and Idee should have conjured up such 
a swarm of evil spirits as these misinterpretations of NT history, Prussian 
statism, the Marxist economic interpretation of history, and Russian 
communism. Philosophical dogmatism is as dangerous as theological. 

The history of ‘‘orthodoxy” and ‘‘conservatism” exhibits equal ex- 
cesses, but also both piety and scholarship. Dogmatism could lure the 
successors of the embattled Reformers into parodies of Christian belief 
and temper. The more moderate among them were a “loyal opposition” 
who often performed useful service in restraining the radical. They 
carried the lethargic majority of church members‘with them. Yet they 
fought a constantly retreating rear-guard action. Excesses of the ex- 
treme left occasionally gave them opportunities to reform their ranks 
and regain ground. In 1857 Philip Schaff rejoiced that the redoubtable 
Johann Tobias Beck, F. C. Baur’s colleague and rival, ‘‘treated all modern 
novelties with the silence of utter contempt.” 

About the same time, Eduard Reuss, thinking doubtless of Beck and 
his biblicistic followers, mourned, in a paragraph that might have been 
written in 1955, that in recent decades a “‘reaction in favor of older forms 
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and systems of belief” had set in, a “return to former conceptions of the 
nature and authority of the Scriptures.”” Investigations claiming the title 
of “historical-critical” were being instituted ‘‘with an essentially apolo- 
getic aim.” Thus NT scholarship followed the usual zig-zag course of | 
evolution, but, nevertheless, moved onward. 


Where, then, do we find ourselves midway in the twentieth century? 
That there will always be progress no one need doubt. But the winds 
of the spirit blow where they list. The vital energy that works in nature 
and society will not be harnessed to any man’s plow. Yet, past experience 
guarantees that men’s blind, stubborn wilfulness can delay and deflect 
the purposes of God, while open-minded, forward-looking vision can 
further them. To discover God’s will through the interpretation of his 
revelation of himself in past history demands attitudes and procedures 
flexible enough to allow for human recalcitrance and for divine creativity 
working through men. 

The critical study of past experience and experiment justifies the 
scientist’s assumption that order is to be discovered in the universe of 
matter and of men. Surely no Christian can object to such a premise. 
Physical scientists have their agreed methods of using their materials for 
the purpose of further discovery. Based on the same assumption, certain 
primary rules for the scientific study of man’s experience in history have 
also received general approval. As applied to the Bible and Hebrew and 
Christian history, the course of their development has been sketched 
above. They have recently been set forth in succinct and satisfactory 
terms by a small ecumenical conference. The interpreter, so this group 
agreed, must start with a “historical and critical examination” of any 
and all biblical material, in order to determine the text, the literary type, 
the historical situation (Sitz im Leben), and the meaning of the words 
for the original author and his audience; to understand a passage or a 
document, he must place it within its total context. That includes the 
cultural “frame of reference,” the material, scientific, philosophical, 
moral, and religious ‘‘atmosphere.’’ No modernization can be allowed. 

Laymen of a scientific turn of mind, especially those familiar with 
historical method, frequently ask why, when they went to church in their 
youth, they heard no preaching that reflected these principles; teachers 
lament the justice of the complaint. In the present crisis of our fate, 
various aspects of the subject demand consideration, for misconceptions 


3 History of the Sacred Scriptures of the NT, translated from the fifth German edition 
by Edward L. Houghton (1 vol. in 2; Boston, 1884), p. 10; cf. pp. 559-625 for post- 
Renaissance exegesis; also M. S. Terry, Biblical Hermeneutics (rev. ed.; New York- 
Cincinnati, 1890), pp. 46-70, 79-88, 129-40; Robert M. Grant, The Bible in the Church 
(New York: Macmillan, 1948); McCown, Search for the Real Jesus (New York: Scribners, 
1940), pp. 19-123. 
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threaten the basic principles of scientific exegesis, and, therefore, religion 
as well. 

Fundamental to the discussion is the extraordinary difference between 
the ancient and modern ‘‘frame of reference,”” and even between that of 
seventy-five years ago and of today. One special problem is the anti- 
intellectualism and anti-historism that reached flood stage after the 
First World War. As to history, disdain among intellectuals is subsiding. 
Toynbee is front-page news. But danger threatens from theological anti- 
historism. There are still professors of theology who instruct their 
students to forget all their OT and NT criticism when they enter the 
theological lecture room, just as some philosophers tell their students 
to forget their religion. Theologians decry history because its proper 
study promotes relativism. Philosophers decry religion (or theology) 
because its improper study promotes dogmatic absolutism. 

Even more dangerous is the theology that professes full allegiance 
to critical principles but totally ignores their basic intent. The very 
ecumenical document that admirably states the principles of literary and 
historical criticism has as its first and longest section a set of “‘necessary 
theological presuppositions.”4 Is it not axiomatic that, aside from the 
assumption that there is order in the universe, critical historical research 
can brook no theoretical presuppositions? Or is the biblical student only 
bound by dogma in his search for the truth? To determine what an 
ancient author intended to say demands no guiding principles but those 
of the historian. 

The problem of objectivity, of avoiding unjustifiable assumptions 
and presuppositions, is a difficult one. The historian can only do his 
best to be unprejudiced and ‘‘understanding’”’ and allow his colleagues 
to counterbalance his subjectivities. Not only so! He must add historical 
imagination along with empathy, if he would put himself back into an 
ancient social situation and reproduce the author’s feelings and not merely 
the dictionary meanings of his words. The necessary combination of 
critical objectivity with the religious feeling and insight demanded of the 
student of religion, indispensable as it is, is a most difficult undertaking. 

All of this lies within the ancient “frame of reference.” Scientific 
exegesis can go no further, except to rephrase the ancient document to 
make its original ideas clear to the modern reader. At this point exposi- 
tion and application, theological and practical exegesis, take over. The 
line between the interpretation of ancient thought and its evaluation 
and application for modern use is no barb-wired iron curtain. It may be 
as easily and insensibly crossed as the equator; but the navigator must 
keep his bearings and know where he is. 


4 Biblical Authority for Today, Alan Richardson and W. Schweitzer, eds. (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1951), pp. 240-44. 
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The theologian must not alter or juggle or ignore the results of 
scientific exegesis to suit his credal presuppositions. He must not claim | 
the ancient writer’s support for modern ideas suggested to him by his | 
document. If his philosophical and theological views have been influ- 
enced by anyone from Plato to Whitehead, from Augustine to Barth, 
they cannot be ascribed to any biblical writer or read into his words. 
To the modern man, they may be God’s message for today. But they 
were not God’s message for the ancient writer and his day. 

Neither can the new in the NT be read back into the OT, nor Paul’s 
unique elaborations of the gospel into the words of Jesus. The kerygma 
of the Synoptic Gospels is as authentically early Christian as Paul’s was. 
But the two are not the same. Paul’s eschatology is not that of the 
Fourth Gospel. Biblical theology should not seek to equate the unequal. 

An even-more-delicate problem is the treatment of God’s action in 
history. The historian recognizes the element of creativity in history. 
There is a divine impulse of energy in the universe, as A. N. Whitehead 
expresses it, that makes for vital change. But the nature of divine 
activity, as seen by the ancient world, was arbitrary, deterministic, and 
miraculous. God, or the gods, stood outside to foreordain and interfere 
with the course of events. Modern science and philosophy have no place 
for miracles and special providences. History is the result of the complex 
interaction of natural and social forces and the actions and reactions of 
men. There are neither demons nor angels. God acts only through men. 
Neither the liberal nor the conservative, neither the historian nor the 
theologian can afford to neglect or ignore this total difference of world 
view. 

Here historical-critical exegesis must leave the matter. How the abyss 
between the ancient and the modern point of view shall be bridged is a 
question for the teacher of religion, the preacher, and the theologian 
(who may be also critical historians). Doubtless each will reach a solution 
on the basis of his own assumptions. Those who prefer an authoritarian 
or credal basis cannot be denied their choice. But if biblical scholarship 
is to retain a place of respectability among modern fields of research, it 
must maintain full freedom of investigation, thought, and expression, 
with no claim to a preferred status or special immunities, and with no 
theological presuppositions.5 


5 Two articles in the volume mentioned in n. 1 represeiit the sharp cleavage as to 
presuppositions and method existing in the field of biblical scholarship today. Minear’s 
article, ‘‘Christian Eschatology and Historical Methodology”’ (op. cit., pp. 15-23), makes 
the early Christian world view determinative of historical method. A. N. Wilder, 
“Biblical Hermeneutic and American Scholarship,” (op. cit., pp. 24-32), represents the 
critical-historical point of view and explains why the confessional dogmatism of European 
theology is alien to American scholarship. The present paper would merely argue that 
historical scholarship should not be excommunicated by theology. 
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HREE decades ago a book appeared which caused a real, if but 
temporary, stir. It was Bruce Barton’s The Man Nobody Knows. 
I mention it at the outset of this paper, not because of any contribution 
it made — in my judgment it made none — but because its title and 
subtitle, ‘‘A Discovery of the Real Jesus,” give expression to an attitude 
which has largely dominated our soberer study of the misty days of the 
Christian beginnings, and one which appears to me fundamentally 
mistaken. I mean, of course, the view that during his ministry no one — 
not even his own most immediate followers — understood what Jesus 
was talking about. He had meant one thing; those who listened to him 
had utterly failed to grasp his true meaning. They had heard his words 
but had unwittingly burlesqued and literalized them in a way he had 
never intended. In a word, they — and the word “‘they”’ applies to them 
all — knew rot what they did. The rulers sent him to the cross because 
they did not understand his word; his followers failed equally, and in 
more deadly wise. They foisted upon him their crudely literal under- 
standing and made him the sponsor of their own views which the relent- 
less and speedy verdict of history proved untenable. And from this 
sorry burlesque each interpreter in subsequent years has sought to rescue 
him, has sought to free him from the incubus of the past; and thereby 
most have fallen into precisely the same pit from which they sought to 
rescue him. Of course he had not meant what his hearers mistakenly 
believed and which history had proved mistaken; instead his concern 
had been for those matters which to his later would-be rescuers were 
vital and challenging. 
This estimate, which appears to me fundamentally in error, stems 
directly from a writing which has been variously estimated through the 
years but which to me stands as the most influential ever produced since 
it set the course — perhaps better said, laid the tracks — upon which 
later thinking was to move. I mean, of course, the Gospel of Mark. 
Here we have the thesis clearly expressed: the messianic secret. To this 
author, nameless giant of the past whose hand was destined to be so 
heavy, there was one great question: Why, if Jesus had been what the 
author was so sure he was, had all treated him as they had, the ones 
sending him to the cross, the others leaving him to his fate, despite the 
evidence so crystal-clear and revealing? To the author there was but 
one answer: they did not know. None save Jesus himself — and the 
19 
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demons whom he had worsted in his initial encounter with them in the 
wilderness — knew who he was. It was destined, however, that eventu- 
ally this secret should be dimly glimpsed by his immediate followers; 
but even they, like the man who gained his sight, but at first saw only 
dimly, gained but a most imperfect knowledge until in the light of the 
resurrection they saw things whole. The others saw not at all, and Jesus 
himself never sought to remedy their blindness. Instead he spoke in 
parables for the deliberate purpose that none save the Twelve, to whom 
he gave private explanation of the mystifying parables, should 
understand. 

This fundamental thesis — philosophy of history, if you will — of 
the author of our earliest Gospel appears to me quite mistaken and in no 
small part, as I have said, responsible for the popular but to me definitely 
wrong-headed notion which has so long dominated our minds that no 
one in his own day really understood Jesus. They had heard his words, 
but they failed to grasp their meaning. 

Through the years this has seemed, as I have already hinted, a most 
attractive conclusion to many interpreters who have been pained at 
finding Jesus giving expression to opinions, especially with regard to 
the speedy dawning of the kingdom, which subsequent events failed to 
confirm or, more honestly stated, demonstrated to be in error. In this 
situation it seemed natural to assume that this was but the result of his 
immediate followers’ failure to understand and the ascription to him of 
their honest, but mistaken, notions. 

Superficially this may seem an attractive hypothesis. It would free 
Jesus, as has often been remarked, from views which to twentieth- 
century Christians seem bizarre if not quixotic, and which have been 
disavowed by the passing of the years. It explains, at least in part, the 
denial of an eschatological content to his preaching in the reconstructions 
of the so-called ‘Liberal Jesus’; in part also the invention of what is 
contemporaneously styled “realized eschatology,”” and which, frankly, 
I fail not only to enthuse over but even to understand. 

This hypothesis, for surely it is nothing more, that all misunderstood 
the pioneer figure, is but superficially attractive, for it leaves only two 
alternatives, neither of which is to me alluring. Either Jesus was so 
singularly inept a teacher that he could not make clear to his hearers the 
message nearest his own heart and, as he seems to have believed, placed 
there by God himself for the express purpose of its revelation; or else 
his hearers, his chosen followers, were obtuse to such a sorry degree as 
to make it scarcely probable that, if they failed to understand at this 
point, their understanding at other points was any better, and that 
accordingly we have no just ground for assuming the reliability of any 
part of the record. 

Neither of these alternative hypotheses appears to me either attractive 
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or necessary. In contrast I flatly challenge the notion that none save 
Jesus (and a few twentieth-century theologians) knew what he meant. 
My impression is that there was nothing obscure at all so far as his 
message was concerned. It was crystal-clear, and his hearers knew 
precisely what he meant. It became the missionary gospel for those who 
found it attractive; it was the cause of his speedy death at the hands of 
his enemies, who crucified him not because they didn’t understand but 
rather because they did. 

I must frankly confess that I am still an utterly unreconstructed 
Thoroughgoing Eschatologist, so far as the early days of the Christian 
movement are concerned. For the sake of clarity I must add that I do 
not feel that Schweitzer’s conclusion that this involved Jesus’ self- 
identification with the speedy coming Son of Man is either necessary or 
probable. To me this is an early, but definitely post-crucifixion, con- 
clusion reached by his followers, who were so utterly dominated by his 
personality, so completely convinced that God had sent him, so sure that 
he was right in his proclamation, that despite the clear word of Scripture, 
“‘Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree,” they found it easier to 
believe that the Scripture could be in error than that he could have been 
wrong. And by an easy transfer, the prophet of the kingdom, who had 
announced, not vaguely nor in terms which could have been misunder- 
stood, but in deadly simplicity, the speedy literal fulfilment of Israel’s 
dream, long held but strangely metamorphosed through the preceding 
two centuries, the Day of the Lord, was transformed into the one whose 
speedy coming he had proclaimed. God had promised. Long the nation 
had waited. The day had not dawned, for Israel had not been ready. 
Now the time had come. The day was about to dawn. Its early rays 
were visible above the eastern horizon. 

That this was the confidence of those whom we may conveniently, 
if proleptically, style the earliest Christians appears to me impossible 
of contradiction. I do not see how without utter violence it can be 
removed from the thinking of Paul. It is surely unnecessary to rehearse 
the evidence. I Thess 4 13-18, Rom 13 11, I Cor 15 51 £. are but especially 
vivid and unmistakable indications of the feeling of desperate urgency 
that drove him weary miles amid uncongenial men: so much to do, so 
little time. 

Nor can it be legitimately seen as a uniquely Pauline view, one more 
indication of the innovations and changes which had been made by this 
muddier of the original limpid gospel, and which has led to so many 
shortsighted, if pious sounding, pleas to “return to Jesus.’’ On the 
contrary, this expectation was the mainspring of the early movement, the 
confidence which lent strength to their legs, fire to their words. It had 
been the message of their crucified Lord. They had learned the lesson 
well; and, like him, they proclaimed it in season and out. To regard it as 
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a later and curious aberration which somehow arose and came to be 
read back is in my judgment utterly to misunderstand the early move- | 
ment. Not only is the evidence of the Pauline letters proof positive of | 
its primitive nature, but the fact that each passing year made its delay | 
the more embarrassing and staggering should give us pause when we seek | 
to explain it as a later deduction wrongly superimposed upon Jesus and 
his immediate followers. 

In a word, it is to me inconceivable that men who believed that the 
crucified Jesus had shared in the counsels of God from all eternity — 
and that is certainly the view of Christians at the time of the composition 
of our Gospels — should have invented and put into his mouth such a 
word as, “‘There are some that stand here, who shall in no wise taste of 
death, till they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom,” at a time 
when that generation had passed and when it was thus palpably and 
grotesquely impossible of fulfilment. That such a word might be pre- 
served and explained or interpreted in what seemed the light of later 
experience is one thing — we have hosts of such examples, embalmed 
and rendered innocuous by ‘‘later insight’? — that it should have been 
produced de novo when its fulfilment was already demonstrably impos- 
sible — and in so violent contrast to what he had proclaimed — is quite 
another. 

Nor am I satisfied with the explanation of those who feel the force 
of this argument, but who attempt to free Jesus from the responsibility 
of sharing, better said, initiating the belief which was destined never 
to be fulfilled, by arguing that its origin was very early, at a time when 
it could be fulfilled, but that it was not his view but that of his first 
followers. To me this is fraught with the difficulty already expressed: 
How are we to reconcile the confidence, so patent in his followers, that 
he was announcing the will of God, and which so easily and speedily 
transformed the one content to be the prophet of the Son of Man into 
that dread figure himself — all against the stubborn fact that he had 
been ingloriously crucified — with their readiness to substitute for his 
words — God’s words! — another message? Still worse, how account for 
the contagious power he exerted over them and still assert that he had 
been utterly unable to make clear to them what was so dear and central 
to him? To me this simply does not make sense. 

While many matters concerning Jesus and the Galilee mission, if Mark 
is to be trusted that it was in Galilee that the most of his time was spent, 
are far from clear and bid fair ever so to remain, one point seems to me 
beyond dispute. Jesus had become convinced, how it would seem to me 
impossible to say and futile to guess, that the glorious day toward which 
through the centuries Israel had looked and waited in vain was now about 
to dawn. Through the years of misfortune and heartaches —a little 
land constantly worsted and exploited by her powerful enemies — her 
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confidence had grown that she alone, at least in a unique way, was the 
beloved of the Lord. The years had told a bitter story: internal dissen- 
sion, a divided kingdom, the successive fall of the North and South 
before the heathen conquerors, a humiliating exile and subsequent bond- 
age, a new advance at the very moment when the awful end had seemed 
to have come and a short period of independence only to be wrecked by 
the folly of their kings and the legions of the dread power on the Tiber. 
Yet this could not be the end. God had promised. God never went back 
on his word. At some time in the future, when God found his beloved 
but wayward child was ready, the blessed day would dawn. 

This universally held dream of his nation, wide open to individual 
differences of opinion as to the precise form in which it was to be realized, 
as it undoubtedly was, Jesus seems to have shared. And more than that — 
in a way the authors of the Book of Daniel, of the Gospel of Mark, of 
the Book of Revelation might more easily have understood than we, now 
so far removed — the long time of waiting was now nearly past. Still 
more, he was convinced that God had chosen him, as he had earlier 
prophets in the past, had commissioned him to announce this good 
news: The time of humiliation and waiting is past, the Day is at hand! 
Of course the nation would hearken joyously, would gird itself to be 
ready and waiting when the trumpet sounded. Instead, a few months 
later he died in agony on a cross atop a wind-swept hill. 

Many problems remain. What has led men — not alone a Jesus, but 
an Isaiah, an Amos, a Paul — to become convinced that they were the 
ones whom the Almighty had selected and endowed as his special mouth- 
piece? No less a problem: Why is it that occasionally — so infrequently, 
to be sure, yet now and again no less certainly — a man has seemed so 
strangely able to rise above the common stature and to exert an influence 
seemingly so disproportionate to his word; in short, to scratch the match 
which starts a conflagration which will not die out? I do not know the 
answers, and I am far from disposed to make a guess. Not infrequently 
I have dropped a line into that pool, but the pool was deep and my line 
short. But though we cannot — to change the figure — untwist the knot 
and find the strangely elusive ‘‘why,”’ it were folly to blind our eyes to the 
imperatively clear “that.” 

To me the commonly repeated word — how frequent to the historian 
his discovery that many of the most constantly and confidently repeated 
axioms start as cautious hypotheses which through the years of increas- 
ingly easy repetition shed their several qualifications and acquire an 
ever-increasing certainty quite without any additional buttressing evi- 
dence! — I repeat, the commonly repeated word that no one understood 
his real meaning, and its regularly associated companion word, ‘‘Save 
for the Twelve, and they but weak reeds, he was quite alone,” are far 
from certain or even probable. 
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It has been very easy to be misled. The emphasis in Mark, central to 
his explanation of the enigma of which I earlier made mention, is that 
following Peter’s stumbling confession, which had been stage-lighted by 
the all-revealing parable in the preceding paragraph, of the man who 
gained his sight but slowly, Jesus had restricted himself severely to the | 
Twelve, thus making easy the inference that a!! others in Galilee, what- 
ever their earlier enthusiasm, had slipped more and more into apathy. 
This impression has been heightened by the word in John: “Upon this 
many of his disciples went back, and walked no more with him. Jesus 
said therefore to the Twelve, ‘Would you also go away?’ ” (John 6 66 ¢.), 
despite Schweitzer’s entirely warranted stricture upon this passage and 
a now almost traditional skepticism regarding the value of this particular 
Gospel for unretouched negatives of historical fact. Probably more 
influential than either of these, and easily regarded as one more link in 
the chain, is the emphasis in Luke-Acts that following the crucifixion — 
indeed earlier, following the departure from Galilee to the nation’s 
capital — not only was Jerusalem the sole center of activity but at least 
at first the Twelve were the only figures at work. This picture which the 
author paints of steady advance, no retreat or regression — in circles of 
ever-increasing diameter, spreading out in consequence of the stone 
dropped into the pool — first in Galilee, then Jerusalem, then the broad- 
ening world — suggests the successive acts of a play, with all the action 
necessarily centered on the particular set at the moment before the eyes 
of the audience. Thus in a circumstance as misty as these first days, 
*twixt the dusk and the daylight, it has not been unnatural to be less 
critical of what has too easily become sure tradition. Nor should it be 
overlooked that this traditional picture of the collapse of the ministry in 
Galilee, that at the time of Jesus’ death his followers were reduced to 
twelve and of these two proved sadly unable to meet the test, with the 
others playing a réle far from gallant, then the spread of the gospel by 
leaps and bounds in the ensuing days, not to mention the amazing about- 
face of the cringing eleven, is the more stupendous and dramatic and 
such as to make but one explanation possible: ‘‘God did it.” 

Convinced as I am that we have erred greatly in regard to a fancied 
contemporary cbscurity in Jesus’ message; that on the contrary there 
was nothing obscure about it at all, that his hearers knew perfectly well 
what he meant, that it became the marching orders of those who found it 
attractive, the cause of his death at the hands of those who stopped him, 
not because they did not understand but because they did —I am 
strongly inclined to feel that the opinion that when Jesus and his inti- 
mates left Galilee for the nation’s capital all effective memory of him 
was erased from the northern tetrarchy is quite in error. On the contrary, 
it appears to me highly probable that there were many folk left in Galilee 
who had understood and welcomed his word and who broadcasted it as 
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effectively and accurately as did those who, so to speak, became pro- 
fessionals. They were in no position to leave their nets or their looms, 
but while continuing to engage in their daily tasks they could and did 
talk of this strange and compelling prophet whom God had sent as he 
had Elijah and the others in the golden past. Nor would they prove 
ineffective as missionaries as they talked with others — teachers, soldiers, 
travelers, traders — who could, and in all probability did, carry it to the 
outside world. 

It is not to be forgotten that despite Mark’s theory that Jesus had 
severely limited his teaching to the Twelve, after Peter had first voiced 
their faltering faith, there were in the narrative he sketched many figures 
still in Jesus’ train. It is not necessary to list more than Mark 10 32-34 — 
it has not proved easy to the commentators to limit the “they” to the 
Twelve! —to suggest the essentially artificial nature of the Markan 
hypothesis. Editors may revise, recast, and reshape their sources; rarely 
do they achieve perfect success in eliminating resultant contradictions 
and telltale clues. Nor should it be forgotten that even in the Acts 
account the Twelve are seemingly but a small part of that enigmatic 
and unexplained 120 who were in the upper room — no small garret that 
—in prayer. A few chapters later in the same narrative we find suddenly 
in the terse introduction of Saul at the time of the undated death of 
Stephen the mention of the former’s plan to go to Damascus to harry out 
the “followers of the way”’ in that city far to the north of Palestine. How 
did they get there? No answer is vouchsafed. They are simply there. 
From a letter of Paul and some incidental details in Acts we learn of a 
group of Christians at Rome, whom Paul is hoping speedily to visit en 
route to the more distant Spain. How had that group arisen? We simply 
do not know. Later stories attempt to provide the answer, but they are 
palpably legendary and of no slightest value for answering the original 
question. One point seems to me increasingly clear: there must have 
been far more men and women at work spreading the word than a casual 
and easy reading of Acts would suggest. 

Thus until I can find a better explanation I shall continue to toy with 
the possibility that among those early and devoted missionaries intent on 
spreading the word so that when the Son of Man came again, as come he 
would in the so immediate future, he would find faith on the earth, were 
many who did not have the opportunity to become full-time apostles 
but who nonetheless had thrilled to the word of the compelling prophet 
that the long time of waiting was past, that the promised moment was 
struggling to be born, and who gladly and effectively, if unstudiedly, 
passed on the electric word. 

And this confidence that had been awaked was slow to die. The 
bridegroom tarried, despite the fervent prayers ‘‘Thy kingdom come!” 
“Marana tha!”’ ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus!’ But come he would. To me the 
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greatest evidence of the tenacity and toughness of fiber in what we so 
easily style “‘the early Church” was its confidence, despite the decades 
of delay and the generations that passed on without seeing its realization, 
that what had been promised must surely come. 

Indeed, the question might have been asked, I think not without 
some profit, if it were not precisely this still so vibrant confidence, once 
more fanned to vivid flame by word of the destruction of Jerusalem and its 
temple, where the Lord had once thrown down the gauntlet, which act 
had resulted in his death, which led the author of our earliest Gospel to 
_hear in that event the long-delayed, but eagerly awaited heavenly 
Posaune, and confident that now the Lord would return as he had 
promised, and, as a preparation for that event, to write his book, pro- 
claiming that in Galilee — and that right speedily now — his disciples 
would at last see him again. 
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TWO INEDITED LEAVES OF CODEX N 


STANLEY RYPINS 
NEW YORK CITY 


F CODEX Purpureus Petropolitanus — the Gospels, originally com- 
plete, in a splendid Greek bookhand of the sixth century — the 
five widely scattered portions recorded by Gregory, when assigning to 
them collectively the symbol “‘N,” were distributed at St. Petersburg 
(Imperial Library, 182 leaves), Patmos (Monastery of St. John, 33 
leaves), the Vatican Library (6 leaves), the British Museum (4 leaves), 
and Vienna (Nationalbibliothek, 2 leaves).t Subsequently another folio, 
containing John 3 14-21, was reported in private possession at Lerma, 
Italy.2, Two additional portions of this dismembered codex, lately come 
to light and hitherto unreported, are the subject of this article. One, a 
single leaf (Matt 14 22-31), its color, like that of several leaves of the 
slightly earlier Vienna Genesis, now a pinkish gray, is at the Byzantine 
Museum, Athens; the second (Matt 15 3s—16 7), likewise a detached 
leaf, its purple dye but little faded, is a recent acquisition of the Pie. pont 
Morgan Library.‘ 

These two Matthean fragments — of this there can be no doubt — 
were originally the second and eighth folios respectively of quire sevens 
(a quinion)*® of Codex N, the pages of which, alone among the four extant 
purple MSS of the Greek Gospels,’ exhibit — as do both our items in an 


*C. R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testaments (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 57-58. 

2 The Lerma fragment, so far as can be ascertained, has not been published. 

3 Shelf-mark: 21 225. Cf. Hans Ger- 
stinger, Die Wiener Genesis (Vienna, n. d.), p. 23. 

4 Shelf-mark: M 874. 

5 See H. S. Cronin, Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus (N) (‘‘Texts and Studies,” 
Vol. IV [Cambridge, 1899]), p. xxx. 

6 Cronin, op. cit., p. xxv: “N consisted certainly of 49 numbered quires of which 
Nos. 14, 23, and 49 were ternions, Nos. 27 (or 28), 30, 37, 38, 42, and 48 quaternions, 
the rest quinions . . . . the original quire signatures are in the upper right corner of the 
rectos.” 

7 For brief descriptions of these four sixth-century codices — Purpureus Petropoli- 
tanus (N), Sinopensis (O), Rossanensis (2), Beratinus (P) —see Rypins, The Book of 
Thirty Centuries (New York, 1951), pp. 365-70. (S. C. E. Legg, Euangelium Secundum 
Matthaeum [Oxford, 1940], dates 2 in the fifth century). For the texts of these MSS see 
Cronin, op. cit.; n. 26 below; Oscar von Gebhardt, Die Evangelien des Matthaeus und des 
Marcus aus dem codex purpureus Rossanensis (‘Texte und Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der Altchristlichen Literatur,” Bd. I, Heft 4 [Leipzig, 1883]), pp. VII-LIV 
and 1-96; and Pierre Batiffol, Les Manuscrits grecs de Berat D’Albanie et Le Codex 
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identical hand —a double-columned, sixteen-line uncial text written 
throughout in letters of silver, nomina sacra and tito. excepted, these 
being invariably gold. The text, moreover, is indisputably continuous, © 
in each of our two fragments as it happens, with that of the Leningrad 
sections of the codex, the verb éweAGBaro of Matt 14 31 appearing partly 
(its first six letters) at the end of the folio at Athens and partly (its last 
two letters) at the beginning of folio 41 (present numbering) of N, and 
the adjective rerpaxtoxidor of Matt 15 38 being divided between the 
last line of fol. 43 and the initial line of the Pierpont Morgan leaf.? 

Such continuity of the text, however, is by no means preserved 
throughout Codex N, the order of whose svuxviving folios as they are now 
assembled and numbered being, in nur erous places, conspicuously 
disturbed.” For that part of the MS with which we are here particularly 
concerned the textual distribution" is as follows: 


Text of Matthew 


Location 


Present Earlier Late 
foliation foliation pagination 


14 22-31 
14 31—15 14 
15 15-30 
15 30-38 
15 383—16 7 


Athens 
Leningrad 
wanting 
Leningrad 
New York 


KZ 81, 82 
41, 42 
(2 fols.) 
43 

AB 89, 90 


Inasmuch as the missing verses (15 15-30), written in the uncials of 
our MS, would occupy, according to careful computation, eight full 
columns or exactly two folios, it is obvious that, originally, there must 
have been five leaves (these computed two plus fols. 41-43) between 
the Byzantine Museum and the Pierpont Morgan items. At some sub- 
sequent but unknown time, however, when the folios of our MS were 
numbered in Greek characters on the upper left-hand margin of its 
rectos, these intervening leaves had dwindled to four, our newly available 
fragments certifying that loss by their foliation numbers KZ and AB 
respectively. This lost leaf — presumably half of Matt 15 15-30 — has 
never been recovered. Still later, as evidenced by a modern pagination 


Purpureus ® (‘Archives des Missions scientifiques et litteraires,’”’ 3e Sér. t. xiii [Paris, 
1886]), pp. 437-556. Also written in silver letters on purple vellum are Gospels, Old 
Latin version, dating from the fifth and early sixth centuries, at Brescia, Sarezzo, 
Verona, and Vienna (2). A superb eighth or ninth century codex of the Gospels, Hiero- 
nymean Version, at the Pierpont Morgan Library, is, like Sinopensis, in letters of gold 
on purple vellum. 

8 > and ®, likewise written in silver, are of different “format”; O, though having 
16 lines, for the most part, to a page, is single-columned and entirely in gold. 

9 Cronin, op. cit., p. xxxii; Gregory, op. cit., p. 57. Gregory, following Cronin, 
inadvertently omits the reference 15 38. 

%° See Cronin, op. cit., p. xxx and Gregory, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 

™ See Cronin, op. cit., p. xxx. 
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dating from 1820," partly in Turkish, partly in Arabic figures, which 
occupies the center of the upper margins, the loss of textually required 
folios between our immediate two had been further increased, a second 
leaf, containing the remaining half of Matt 15 15-30, having detached 
itself from the codex. This leaf, like its companion, has yet to be found. 
The Arabic pagination of fol. KZ, at Athens, is, for its recto, 81, and for 
its verso, 82; that of fol. AB in the Morgan collection is 89 and 90. 
These must, accordingly, at some unknown period prior to that of the 
present foliation, have been the forty-first and forty-fifth folios of the 
Leningrad codex. 

Little is known of the history of Codex N. The portion now at Lenin- 
grad discovered at or near Sarumsahly* in Cappadocia — according to 
one account in a buried jar'* — and turned over by the peasant who had 
found it, in or about 1847, to the Metropolitan of the Church of St. 
Nicholas at the ancient Christian center Kaiseri (Caesarea), was sub- 
mitted by him to Anastasius M. Levidos, long prominent in Christian 
affairs of that region, for examination and appraisal.'s Prior to its transfer 
to Sarumsahly the main portion of the codex lay, how long is uncertain, 
at Ephesus where, ‘‘apparently in 1820” according to Cronin," its dis- 
membered contents had been gathered together and its pages numbered, 
in their present disordered sequence. Disintegration of the MS, however, 
had set in much earlier, the four leaves now at the British Museum’? 
having found their way to England and the library of Sir Robert Cotton 
some time before his death in 1631. The bulk of Codex N, however, 
remained apparently undisturbed in Cappadocia™ until its purchase for 
the Tsar — at a price of £1000 (Turkish) in gold — and its removal to 
the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg in 1896. This transaction becom- 
ing known, ‘“‘the peasants,” according to Cronin,’ “crowded around 
[the negotiator’s] carriage when he left Sarumsahly, to obtain a last 
opportunity of paying reverence to the sacred treasure he was taking 
with him.” It is neither improbable nor beyond the scope of reasonable 
conjecture that during the excitement of this public demonstration 
several folios, surreptitiously extracted from the loosely assembled codex, 


% Cronin, op. cit., p. xx. 

13 Cronin’s Englishing of ZappovoaxdAy (Begleri [see n. 14 below]) or ZappnoaxAy 
(Gerasimos, Archdeacon [1847] of Caesarea). Gregory, op. cit.: Sarmiisaklii. 

u TEQPTIOT BETAEPH, Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus (N),O BAZIAIKOZ 
TIOP@TPOTS KOAHZ TIO TO ZTOIXEION N ETAITEAION 
TOT &. AIQNOZ (Smyrna 1912). 

5 Begleri, op. cit. 

6 Op. cit., p. Xv. 

17 MS. Cott. Tit. C XV containing Matt 26 57-65, 27 26-34; John 14 2-10, 15 15-22, 

%8 It was seen, according to Gregory (op. cit., pp. 58-59), by Professor Demetriades 
at Sarumsahly in 1883. 

19 Op. cit., p. xiv, n. 1. 
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were secured for local veneration. In any case, as Cronin records,” of 
four leaves lost since the 1820 numbering of the pages one must have 
stood between the present folios 40 and 41 and another between folios 
43 and 467" — precisely the location appropriate, in the first instance, to 
the leaf at the Byzantine Museum and, in the second, to that of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. 

Whatever the provenance of our codex — and of this we have no 
tradition — it is almost certainly that of the three other purple Greek 
Gospels: Beratinus (®), Rossanensis (2), and Sinopensis (O). Cronin, 
“inclined to suggest Constantinople” for N, likewise associated Z and ® 
with that city.7 Omont, concurring with this, includes also Sinopensis, 
unless — he qualifies his position — the source of all four codices be 
indeed, as later advocated by Mufioz,?3 Dalton,** and Hatch,?5 “‘l’Asie 
Mineure elle-méme.”* Neither Constantinople nor Asia Minor, how- 
ever, can at the present time be properly regarded as the home of Sino- 
pensis, whose telltale miniatures, according to the recent study by André 
Grabar, go far toward establishing its execution “‘en Syrie ou en Mesopo- 
tamie byzantines.”’7 

Wherever produced, Sinopensis and its three purple fellows provide 
documentary evidence of a common production center. Cronin, after 
searching examination of codices N and 2, entertained “‘little doubt that 


both manuscripts were copied from the same original.’’* A like conclusion 
seems inescapable for codices N and O — even within the limits of the 
Morgan leaf — their consanguinity being sufficiently indicated by their 
common transmission of identical scribal errors and textual unortho- 
doxies. Conspicuous among such lapsus calami are two of the four 
Eusebian canon marginal references of the Morgan leaf, PZA/A and 
Pz=I'/B being transcriptional errors — duplicated in Codex O— for 


20 Op, cit., p. xx. ' 

2 Cronin, op. cit., p. xx, n. 4. The remaining two leaves, their ultimate destiny 
still unknown, stood between fols. 57 and 58, and 137 and 138. 

22 Op. cit., p. xli. Sinopensis, bought from an old woman of Sinope in 1899 and 
acquired by the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1900, was, of course, unavailable to Cronin 
at the time of his investigation. 

23 Antonio Muiioz, I/ codice purpureo di Rossano e il frammento Sinopense (Rome, 
1907), pp. 13 and 25-27. 

24 Q.-M. Dalton, East Christian Art (Oxford, 1925), p. 313. See further E. Cronin, 
Journal of Theological Studies, 11, 590 ff. 

2s W.H. P. Hatch, The Principal Uncial Manuscripts of the New Testament (Chicago, 
© 1939). 

26H. Omont, Notice sur un trés ancien manuscrit grec de l’Evangile de saint 
Matthieu ..., (‘‘Notices et extraits des MSS de la Bibliothéque Nationale et autres 
Bibliothéques,” t. XXXVI? [Paris, 1900]), p. 608. 

27 André Grabar, Les Peintures de L’Evangéliaire de Sinope (Paris, 1948), p. 25. 

8 Cronin, op. cit., p. x. 
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PZA/A and PET'/Z respectively.” Even more conspicuous, being com- 
mon not only to the Morgan leaf, to Z, and to O, but also to Codex ®, 
are the assimilated verses épias yevouévyns . . . ob (Matt 
16 2-3), which, non-Markan and certainly of dubious authority here, are 
found in neither of the earlier uncials, Vaticanus and Sinaiticus.* 
Common likewise to all four of these codices are the interpolated rod 
mpogntov of Matt 164, the superfluous ai’rov** of Matt 165, the 
assimilated of Matt 163, and the unauthentic 
of Matt 16 4, none of which occurs in the fourth-century uncials. Further- 
more, the corrupt form waydada(v), supplanting the preferable 
appears at Matt 15 39 in each one of our purple Gospels.** At Matt 
14 30, again, the reading ioxvpov, alien to both X and B*, has been 
inserted in N, Z, and ®.3° In some passages, to be sure, a questionable 
reading of one or more of our four MSS is replaced by the accepted text 
in the others.37 Occasionally, the orthography of Petropolitanus departs, 
particularly with respect to itacisms, from that of its three contem- . 
poraries.3* On the whole, however, the evidence points convincingly to 
the derivation of our quartet of purple Gospels from a single and none 
too orthodox ancestor. : 


In the subjoined line-by-line reproduction of our two leaves of 


Purpureus Petropolitanus — published by kind permission of the author- 
ities of the Byzantine Museum and the Pierpont Morgan Library — the 
original text has been scrupulously respected except for the separation 
of words and the alignment with the rest of the text of projecting initial 
capitals.3** In the textual notes — by no means exhaustive — citation of 
MS authorities deliberately violates the customary alphabetical arrange- 
ment in order to facilitate comparison of the four purple texts. 


2 See notes 85, 106. A third error of the same kind (PZE/A instead of PZE/Z) 
appears in the margin of Sinopensis opposite Matt 16 7, but at this point in the Morgan 
leaf no Eusebian reference is given. In the Byzantine Museum leaf, too, opposite 
Matt 14 23 (wanting in Sinopensis) PN/A is wrongly put for the Eusebian PN/A. 
See n. 48. 

3° See n. 94. 

3t See n. 111. 

32 See n. 113. 33 See n. 101. 

34 See n. 105. 

35 See n. 88. 

36 The Byzantine Museum portion of Matthew is among the lost portions of Codex O. 
See n. 76. 

37 See, e. g., notes 42, 58, 61, 63, 104. 

38 See notes 67, 109, 116. 

38 [To represent the uncial characters modern Greek capitals are used. For cap. 
sigma, C is substituted. In the case of alpha, epsilon, and omega, it was not possible to 
approximate the original form of the letters. D. N. F.] 
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IIEPI TOT EN OAAACCH IIE CONCERNING THE WALKING 
PITA TOT?9 ON THE SEA 


[maTT 14] 


IIEPAN EQC OT [22] to the] other side, while 
ATIOATCH TOTC*# he sent the crowds away. 
OXAOTC* 

KAI AITIOATCAC# [23] And after he had sent 
TOTC OXAOTC# the crowds away 
ANEBH* EIC TO he went up into the 
OPOC KAT IAIAs mountain by himself 
IIPOCETZACOAI“ to pray. 

OWEIAC*? AE TENO When evening came 
MENHC MONOC* he was there alone, 

HN EKEI TO AE but the boat was 
TIAOION HAH by that time 

MECON THC 0A in the midst 

AACCHC HN:*° BA of the sea, 


CANIZOMENO buffeted by the waves, 
THO TON KTMA 


39 This “running title,” like that of the Morgan leaf and all other titAou throughout 
Codex N, is written in gold uncials about half the size of the silver letters of the biblical 
text itself. 

4° This sigma, like the terminal letter or letters of many lines of the text, is about 
half the size of adjacent uncials. This characteristic is not noted hereafter. 

4 Breathings appearing only sporadically throughout N, as here, are not further 
noted. 

W. 

43 tov 3xAOv: LD. O. von Gebhardt, op. cit. (see n. 7): “Es ist aber zu beachten, dass it?! 
(exc. d e) vg ebenfalls v. 23 den Sing., v. 22 (mit dem griechischen Texte) den Plur. 
haben.” rovs dxAous: P, cum al. pl. Matt 14 22-31 is wanting in cod. O. Om. tovds 
6xAous, but supplies it in margin: N*. 

4 Kal dveBn: N*. 

4s kav idiay: D. 

diovs ... Yijs, unique at this place in ®, is a maladroit assimilation of the variant 
reading in vs. 24 peculiar to B, certain minuscules, and several ancient versions. See 
n. 50. 

47 dias: [as at Matt 16 2 in the Morgan fragment of N]: 2 ®. 

48 Alpha, unmistakable in the MS, is an error for delta, the appropriate Eusebian 
canon being here 150/4. The canon includes no reference 150/1. 

49 wovos: om. F. 

5° So 2 ® (but see n. 46) NCEFGHLPX WI ATI 084 0106 fam. 1, minusc. 
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TON HN TAP ENA for the wind was 
TIOC O ANEMOC: against them. 
TETAPTH AE* $f [25] And in the fourth watch 
AAKHs THC NT of the night 

KTOC HAOENS4 

O ICs IIPOC ATTOTC* Jesus came to them 
TIEPIIIA TONS? walking upon the sea; 
THC OAAAC 

CHCs* KAIS? IAON and seeing him 

TEC® ATTON OI walking upon 
MAOHTAI® ATTOT? the sea 

EI THC OAAAC his disciples 

CHC® IIEPIIATOT 

ETAPAXOH were terrified, 

CAN AETONTEC saying, 

OTI ¢ANTACMA “It is a ghost,” 


al. pler., O.L. Vulg. SyrHkl Eth Chrys. Orig. (sim.). jv eis THs Badaoons: D. 
atadiovs amd THs awetxev: B fam. 13 174 700 CoptSa SyrSin SyrHier 
SyrPsh, Similarly, omitting Tijs vis, 238 983 1689. admetxev THs oTa- 
dious éxavods: 8 SyrCur, 

st Add avrots (after O. Ct. Mark 6 48. 

rerapTn ouv: W. 

583 reraptns 5é€ D. 

BC?O 084 fam. 13 1 543 700 1582 minusc. al. pler. C* 
DEFGHLPWXTI ATI 0106 28 157 minusc. al. pler. 

ss Nomina sacra, consistently written in gold, are invariably contracted. 6 'Inaois 
om. by 2N BC* PSV WT A 047 084 0106 (vid.) 1 33 minusc. al. pler. 

6 abtois 6 EF GK LMU XY fam. 13 70 118 209 
minusce, al. pler. SyrCur SyrPsh CoptBo Arm Eth Geo. 

57 TepiTaTav mpos avtovs: D. 

8SoTCDEFGHKMSUVYTIIIQ minusc. pl. evi tiv 
BP WA 6 084 0106 1 fam. 13 700 1582 minusc. al. pler. 

59 Om. kal: O minusc. pl. 

60 5€ abrov sine add.: X* minusc. pl. 

DCEFGHKLMPSUVWXYTATIQ 0106 minus. 
pl. SyrHkl, Idem sed om. of wadyral: 1 22 1582. iddvres 5¢ adrdv of padyrai: ®. 
of 5¢ padyral iddvres abrov: B D fam. 13 543 al. pauc. Om. of padnrat: 1 22 1582. 

abrov: SyrCur, 

&So NBCDO 084 1 fam. 13 700 1582 minusc. al. pler. Jadaccar: 
®EFGHKLMPSUVWX YQ 0106 118 209 minusc. al. pler. 

6 éxi THs Padacons: O 084 fam. 13 700 minusc. al. pler. Om. 
265 517 954 1424. 
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ECTIN KAI AIIO 
TOT SOBOT E 
KPAZAN ETOE 
AE EAAAHCE 
ATTOIC O AE 
TQN OAPCEITE” 
EIMEI® MH 
AIIOKPI@EIC”’ AE 
ATTQ O TETPOC 
EIMEN” KE EI CY 
EI? KEAETCON 
ME EA@QEIN IIPOC 
CE? EIII TA TAATA 
O AE EIIIEN EA 
KAI KATABAC 


and they cried out 
for fear. 

But straightway 
Jesus spoke to them 
saying, 

“Courage, it is I; 
be not afraid.” 


And Peter, answering him, 


said, ‘‘Lord, if it be you, 
bid me come to you 


upon the waters.” 
And he said, ‘‘Come”; 
and getting down 


6 SoD une. al. pl. fam. 1 33 157 1582 minusc. al. pl. ebdbs: 8 B 084 


fam. 13 230 700 minusc. al. pl. 


So L W O 0106 une. al. pl. 6 "Ingods abrots: B 131 280. Om. 6 


"Inaods: X* D 084 213 minusc. al. SyrCur, 


67 Japotre: ®; one of numerous itacisms in the four purple Gospels. 


eiui: 


69So ®. See n. 67. Z. 


7° Vss, 28-31: an editorial insertion of traditional material? 
6 wérpos ait: B 240 244 245 minusc. al. pl. 


ef xipre: 892. 


3 So D W 68 073 0106 1 1582 fam. 13 minusc. al. pl. mpds oe 
EFGHLMPSUVXYTII2 22 118 minusc. al. pl. mpds ce post 700. 
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AIIO TOT IAOI out of the boat, 

OT ITIETPOC IIE Peter 

PIEIATHCEN walked upon the waters 
Ell TA TAATA EA 

OEIN’s IIPOC TO to come to Jesus. 

IN BAEIIQN AE But when he perceived 
TON ANEMON IC the strength of the wind 
‘XTPON* ESOBH he was afraid, and 

@H77 KAI APZAME beginning to sink 

NOC KATATION | he cried out 

TIZECOAI EKPA saying, 

SEN AETON KE “Lord, save me.” 
CQCON ME ET 


@EQC7® AE O IC Straightway Jesus, 
EKTINAC?? THN reaching out his hand, 
XEIPA EIEAABE® caught (him, and said . . .] 


4 SoZ ®@C unc. al. pl., minusc. omn. vid. Om. the article: B D. 

%So D une. al. pl. wai D C* al. SyrSin SyrCur, 
oby: 

% So 2 ® B?C D une. al. pl., minusc. omn. fere,O.L. Vulg Syromm Eth Arm Geo. 
Om. ioxupdv: & B* 073 33 CoptSa CoptBo, 

71 époBndn Ehdetv: W. 

78 ebdds: 700. 

79 So ®. See n. 67. 

80 Beginning with the remaining two letters (ro) of this word vs. 31 continues at 
fol. 41" of the Leningrad portion of N. &medaBero: 13 124 346. 
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II’ ZHTOTNTQN CHMION*® CONCERNING DEMANDS FOR A 
SIGN 
[maTT 15] 
OI ANAPEC®s XQ [38] four thousand] men 
PIC [TNAIKQ apart from women 
KAI ITAIAION* and children. 
KAI AIOATCAC [39] And having sent away 
TOTC OXAOTC the crowds 
ANEBH® EIC TO he went up into 
TIAOION KAI HA the boat 


OEN EIC TA OPEI and went to the region 

A’? MATAAAAN®® of Magdala. 

KAI ITPOCEAGO And, approaching, 

TEC O1% @APICAI the Pharisees and 
KAI CAAAOT _the Sadducees, 


KAIOI IIIPAZO to tempt him, asked him 
ENMHPOTH 


CAN* ATTON CH to show them a sign from 
MION? EK TOT OT heaven. 


See n. 39. 
8 This is the last syllable of rerpaxtoxidcot, the preceding letters of which terminate 
. 2 of fol. 43 in the Leningrad portion of N. 

83 avopes N minusc. pl. 

84 ratdiwy Kal yuvatk@v: & D O 1 124 1582 SyrCur CoptSa CoptBo Eth Geo. 

8s Alpha, unmistakable in the MS, is an error (duplicated in Cod. O) for delta, the 
appropriate Eusebian canon being here 161/4. The canon includes no reference 161/1. 

%SoOZCD une. al. pl., minusc. pl. eveBn: BS Q fam. 1 minusce. al. pl. 

87 OD ®. 

O C M W 33 minusc. al., CoptBog. paydakad: D> PEFGHKLMSUV 
X YT AGr OIL Q, minusc. pl., SyrHkl Eth Arm Geo. payadav:8*BD. payedav: X° 
SyrSin, yayedov: SyrCur, pad: SyrPsh, These variants represent emendation by the 
editor of Matthew of ‘“Mark’s certainly corrupt daAuavud'a” (8 10). Cheyne (Enc. 
Bibl., 1635) suggests Migdal-nunia, a suburb of Tiberias. 

89 Om. article: 1 33 124 565 1582. . 

9° O al. 

érnpwruv: N* 1 1582 fam. 13 al. pl. 

2 onueiov: OZ al. 
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Courtesy of The Pierpont Morgan Library 


M. 874, Leaf of St. Matthew's Gospel, 
6th Century (recto) 


[Original 28 x 25 cm.] 
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Courtesy of The Pierpont Morgan Library 


M. 874, Leaf of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
6th Century (verso) 
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PANOT EIIIAEI 

ZAI’ ATTOIC 

O AE AIIOKPIOEIC But in answer 

EIMMEN ATTOQIC he said to them, 
OWIAC™’ TENO “When evening comes 
MENHC AETE 

TE ETAIA IIT you say, ‘Fair weather, 
PAZEI*s TAP 0% OT for the sky is red’; 
PANOC KAI IPQ and in the morning, 
EI97 CHMEPON ‘Stormy to-day, 
XIMON®*® TITPA 


ZEI99 TAP CTTTNA for the sky is red and 
ZOQN**? OTPANOC threatening.’ 
TIIOKPITE'™ TO Hypocrites, 

MEN IIPOCQ the face 

IION TOT OTNOT of the sky 


dpias...divacde: O D E (cum*) F (om. xai rpwi... 6 obpavéds) 
GHKLMSU W (see n. 96) AII © 1 22 33 1582 minusc. al. pl., O.L. Vug SyrPsh 
Copt Eth several Fathers. Om. 8 B V X YT Q 047 13 124 157 230 267 472 478 543 
788 826 828 1078 1080 SyrCur SyrSin CoptSa CoptBo Arm. Cf. Mark 8 11-12; Luke 
12 54-56. 

9% So OF une. al. pl., minusc. pl. wuppater: ® D K U AIL minusc. pl. 

% Om. 6 obpavés .. . muppater yap: W. 

97 So mpwi: O = al. 

98 See n. 67. 

100 gruyvater yap Tupatwy: 1293. mupatwy yap orvyvater: 2145. 

tot §roxptTat (assimilated from Luke 12 5): OC PEFGHKMSUVYII2 118 
700 minusc. al. pl. Om.: C* DL W A @ 1 33 1582 minusc. al. pl., O.L. Vulg. Cf. n. 94. 
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TINOQCKETE ye know how 
AIAKPINEIN TA ; to distinguish, but 
AE"? CHMIA™ TQ why are ye not able 
KAIPON IIQC OT to interpret 

ATNACOE AOKI the signs of the times?” 
MAZEIN?%4 

KAI AIIOKPIOEIC*’s And Jesus, in answer, 
O IC EINEN TE said, ‘‘An evil and 
TIONHPA adulterous generation 
KAI MYTXAAEIC*® 

CHMION’’? EIII seeks for a sign, 
KAI CH 

MION*? OT AO@H but a sign will not 
CETAI ATTH EI be given to it 

MH TO CHMIO™ except the sign 

YONA TOT IPO of Jonah the prophet.” 


102 ra: 

103 So Z. See n. 67. 

14 In N, the delta of Soxiyuafew lacks its horizontal stroke. ob divacde 
OL. Cf. Luke 12 56. xatpdv ob divacde (sine add.): PC DEFGHO 
al. pl. od divacde Soximatew: G M 33 al. L. 
W. dbvacde yvdvar: 245 1012. cuviere: S al. 

10s kal AmoKpieis: O Z (both, however, without the punctuation for deletion which 
appears, faintly, in N) 25 32 240 244 291 700. 6 d€ droxpweis elrev abtois: ®. 

106 So O. Beta is an error (duplicated in Cod. O) for digamma, the appropriate 
Eusebian canon being here 163/6. The canon includes no reference 163/2. 

107 Of -yeved the last three letters are partly rubbed away. 

108 OP. porxadels: 2. Om. kai porxadis: D O.L. 

109 gnuetcov:O ®. Cf. n. 67. 

0 Cnrel (sine émt): DO. aire? (a reading adopted by B. Weiss): B*. 
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®HTOT™ KAI KA 

TAAINON™? ATTOTC And departing 
ATTHAGEN he went away. 

KAI EA@ONTEC And his disciples, 

OI MAOHTAI AT arrived at the other side, 
TOT™ EIC TO IEPA had forgotten 
EIIEAAOON TO to bring bread. 
APTOTC AABEIN™ 

© AE IC AT And Jesus said 
TOIC™S OPATE KAI to them, “Take heed 
IIPOCEXETE A and beware of 

ll0 THC ZTMHC the leaven of 

TON SAPICEQ"* the Pharisees 

KAI CAAAOTKEQ and Sadducees.” 

OI AE"? AIEAOTIZO And they discussed it 
TO EN EATTOIC™® among themselves 


[saying, . . .] 


"So ODT PEFGH al. pl., minusc. pl., Syromn CoptBo Eth Arm Geo. Om. Tov 
| mpopjrov: & B D L 262 565 700. 

xatadketov: OE FH XT A 892. 

13 So OZ pl., minusc. pl., SyrCur SyrSin SyrHkl SyrPsh CoptSa CoptBo Eth Geo. 
Om. airod: & B C D @ fam. 13 (exc. 124) 118'209 543 700 892 1353. 

j 14 \aBety Gprous: B K II 349 474 al. pl. 

gapicaiwy Kal caddovxaiwy: ®. 

D O.L. 

118 Om. éy éautots: ®. 
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THE EPISTLE OF JAMES AND THE GOSPEL 
OF MATTHEW 


MASSEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 


HE author of the Epistle of James was a cultivated church teacher, 

acquainted with both Jewish-Christian and Hellenistic traditions 
and methods of moralistic instruction. His earnest exhortation avoids 
any parade of learning by frequent citations from his readings; yet it 
contains many echoes of phrases and ideas that suggest varied asso- 
ciations and relationships. The formal quotations of Scripture are few 
(28, 11,23; 45, 6); one of them (45) is apocryphal and the despair of 
commentators as to both its source and its meaning. Since the Epistle 
does not appear designed to meet a specific crisis or situation in the 
life of the Church,’ any determination of its date and place of origin 
must depend upon whatever evidence can be drawn from its literary 
relationships with other Jewish and Christian documents. Yet the very 
allusive, not to say elusive, method of the author in regard to his sources 
gives occasion to quite contradictory evaluations at the hands of modern 
critics. 

The familiarity of the author with such Jewish wisdom writings as 
the Wisdom of Sirach and the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs seems 
likely,? but parallels of ideas and terms with Philo of Alexandria are 
too slight to determine a positive dependence on the part of the Epistle. 
The recent revival of interest in Jewish Christianity of the Ebionite 
tradition, and more particularly its background in the Qumran sect as 
revealed in the Manual of Discipline, will doubtless bring forward new 
theories about the literary background of James. But the view of H. J. 
Schoeps that the author of the Epistle belonged to the more orthodox 
stream of Jewish Christianity, without concern for the specific interests 
of Ebionitism, is soundly based. 

Most critics acknowledge that James was acquainted with some, if 
not all of the Pauline letters, though they disagree considerably as to 
whether the author of the Epistle intended to combat, correct, or supple- 


* The theory of H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums 
(Tiibingen, 1949), pp. 343-49, that the Epistle was designed to combat Gnostic in- 
fluences in Jewish-Christian circles, is interesting but not entirely persuasive. 

2 Arnold Meyer, Das Rdtsel des Jacobusbriefes (‘‘Beihefte zuc ZNTW,”’ 10; [Giessen, 
1930]), is of fundamental importance in showing the relation of James to the Testament 
of the Twelve Patriarchs. But his theory of a Jewish Urschrift on the Patriarch Jacob, 
as a basis for the Epistle of James, is fantastic. 
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ment the Pauline teaching regarding the relation of faith and works. 
Similarities of the Epistle with Hebrews, I Peter, I and II Clement, and 
Hermas are of that tantalizing character that provokes varied judgments 
as to their significance.’ Again, the author’s knowledge and use of the 
Synoptic Gospels is considered problematic. Most critics and commenta- 
tors point to many parallels of thought and expression with Matthew, 
and to a less degree with Luke. But few have committed themselves 
to a direct dependence of James upon any of the Gospels. E. J. Good- 
speed goes further than most of his scholarly colleagues in affirming that 
“it may be that James knew the Gospel of Matthew.””* 

It is the purpose of this study to explore more closely than is com- 
monly done the parallels of James with Matthew, and to suggest from 
this limited discussion certain inferences that may be drawn therefrom 
regarding the date and location of James. To appreciate, however, the 
full weight of the James-Matthew parallels, it will be necessary to give 
a brief analysis of the Epistle of James itself and show how the entire 
Epistle, in all its several sections, exhibits the influence of the Gospel. 


I 


The Epistle may be considered to best advantage as a series of eight 
homiletic-didactic discourses.5 Each discourse has a principal theme but 
is developed either by way of a series of subsidiary topics or by a list 
of appropriate exempla. Skilful use of word-links and thematic recapitu- 
lations knit together the several sections into a single whole, which the 
author presents in the form of a literary epistle. The varied sources of 


3 The contacts of James and Hebrews are too slight to prove anything. In the 
case of I Peter, if there is dependence at all, it is more likely on the part of James; but 
the evidence is not conclusive. As to the use of James by I and II Clement, and by 
Hermas, the studies of Oscar J. F. Seitz are fundamental. See his two articles, ‘‘Rela- 
tionship of the Shepherd of Hermas to the Epistle of James,” JBL, LXIII (1944), 
131-40, and “Antecedents and Signification of the Term AIWTXOZ,” ibid., LXVI 
(1947), 211-19. Seitz shows that the similarities are more readily explained by common use 
of an apocryphal work. This thesis seems to me to be quite sound, and I shall not review 
the evidence here. I am inclined, however, to see the apocryphal book used as the same 
one from which Paul drew the citation in I Cor 2 9; for II Clement 11 brings this apocry- 
phal saying into close relation with the apocryphal passage used by James, I Clement, 
and Hermas. According to Origen, the saying of I Cor 2 9 comes from the Secrets of 
Elijah (see his In Matt. ser. ad xxvii.9). It may be that this work is the source of the 
apocryphal citation in Jas 45, and the tradition about Elijah in Jas 517. But the 
question must remain speculative. 

4 An Introduction to the New Testament (Chicago, 1937), p. 291. 

5 Though the outline of James is my own, my study of the Epistle has been largely 
stimulated by the discussion of W. L. Knox, “The Epistle of James,” JTS, XLVI 
(1945), 10-17. A similar approach to the Epistle i is also evident in J. H. pict S great 
commentary in the ICC (1916). 
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the author, whether oral or written, are freely adapted to suit his own 
style and interests. The main discourses or sections may be briefly 
outlined as follows: 


Greeting 11 
. Endurance of Trials 1 2-18 
., Hearing and Doing 1 19-27 
. Respect of Persons 2 1-13 
. Faith and Works 2 14-26 
. Evil-speaking 3 1-12 
. Factiousness 3 13-4 10 

Recapitulation 4 11-12 
. Two Woes: On the Rich 4 13-5 6 
. Patience 5 7-18 

Summary 5 19-20 


Most of these discourses are built around, or contain, a central macarism 
or gnomic saying, adapted by the author to his particular theme. Thus 
sections 1 and 8 are based upon a macarism (cf. 1 12 and 5 11) whose 
original core was something similar to this: 


maxaptot of brouévover (Kaxias?) Blessed are those who endure (evil); 
bre (abrol) AnPovrar (ayaba?) For (they) shall receive (good things). 


The macarism of sec. 2 is clearly 1 25. The gnomic basis of sec. 3 is more 


problematic, but it may be embedded either in 25 (with an ending 
similar to the macarism of 1 12) or in 210. In sec. 4, the key saying is 
clearly comparable to 2 20 and 2 26. Sec. 5 has a macarism, 3 2. in which 
“‘perfect’’ has been substituted by the author for ‘‘blessed.’”” The gnomic 
saying of sec. 6 is 4 4, introduced by obk oléare S71. The two Woes of 
sec. 7 are distinct in form from the other discourses, being in the nature 
of prophetic denunciations. But they contain a saying in 5 17 that is 
loosely connected with the context. It may be noted also that secs. 4 
and 8 are similar, and distinctive, in structure by their use of exempla 
taken from the OT coupled with illustrations drawn from contemporary 
church life. 

What is particularly significant for our analysis is the fact that 
every one of the discourses provides parallels to Matthew even though 
there is no precise quotation. Most of these parallels come from the 
Sermon on the Mount, but by no means exclusively so. Moreover the 
parallels are to be found in both the ‘“‘M”’ and the “Q”’ traditions of 
Matthew. In fact, it is the presence of parallels from Q material that 
misleads some commentators into erecting an imposing, though largely 
specious, list of parallels between James and the Gospel of Luke. There 
are, however, two instances in which James can be brought into close 
relationship with Luke, and these demand some brief consideration. 

Most obvious is the tradition, peculiar in the NT to James (5 17) 
and to Luke (4 25), concerning the drought of three and one-half years 


1 
2 
3 
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in the time of Elijah (cf. I Kings 171, 181). By itself an incidental 
agreement of this kind could hardly serve as a proof of the dependence 
of James upon Luke, or vice versa, particularly since the reference to 
Elijah in this connection is used by the two authors for quite different 
points of emphasis. In Luke, the story of Elijah is employed to illustrate 
Jesus’ remark that a prophet is not acceptable in his native place. But 
James is interested in the drought itself, as an evidence of Elijah’s power 
of prayer. The chronology of three and a half: years for the drought 
may very well have come independently to James and Luke through 
the oral tradition of late Judaism;‘ or it may have been drawn by James, 
if not by Luke, from one of his apocryphal sources.’ 

Far more significant is the reflection in James of the gospel Beatitudes 
in ways that show closer affinities with the Lukan than with the Matthean 
form. Of the eight Matthean Beatitudes (or nine, if one does not consider 
Matt 5 1 as a doublet of 5 10), Luke contains only four. These four 
Lukan macarisms are addressed directly to Christian disciples, not 
pronounced as are the Matthean ones upon devout Israelites in general. 
Furthermore, the Lukan Beatitudes are balanced by four Woes, which in 
actuality are merely the four Beatitudes stated in reverse. 

Not all of the gospel Beatitudes are reflected in the Epistle of James 
with equal clearness and certainty. Of the four common to Matthew 
and Luke, the blessing upon the hungry is not indicated in any passage 
of James. Likewise the blessing upon the persecuted has no exact equiv- 
alent in James, though it is similar in some ways to the macarism already 
noted in Jas 1 12 and 5 1: as the central text of the author’s discourses on 
Endurance of Trials and on Patience. For James’s stress is not upon 
afflictions suffered for the sake of Christian discipleship, but upon the 
ordinary trials and sufferings of life, and in particular the oppression 
of the poor by the rich. On the other hand, the blessing on the poor is 
clearly reflected in Jas 2 5 #., with cognate passages recalling the tension 
between rich and poor in 1 9-11 and 514. In James as in Luke, the 
“‘poor’’ are such in the literal sense, and woes are pronounced upon 
their opposites, the “‘rich.’” James does not emphasize Matthew’s more 
religious distinction of ‘‘poor in spirit.” Similarly, the blessing upon 
mourners occurs in James, not in the form of a macarism, but of Luke’s 
woe upon those who laugh. The parallel is striking: 

Jas 49 
Tadaitwpnoate kal mevOnoare kal Be wretched and mourn and 
kAavoate wee 


p. 
6 yéAws els révOos weratpa- Let your laughter be turned to 
TNTW... mourning . . . 


6 References in H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament 
aus Talmud und Midrasch, III, 760-61. 


7 See above, n. 3. 
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Luke 6 25b 
ovai, of yeXwvres viv, Woe, you who laugh now, 
bre wevOnoere kai xrXabcere. For you shall mourn and weep. 

Granted these two impressive similarities between James and Luke in 
regard to the Beatitudes, one must not ignore the reflection in James 
also of Matthean Beatitudes not found in Luke. The clearest case is the 
blessing upon the merciful, with its parallel in Jas 2 13. But it is also 
striking to note that in the discourse of James on Factiousness, there 
are references to meekness (3 13), peace-making (3 1s), purity of heart 
(4 8), no less than to mourning (as already cited). If we did not possess 
the Gospel of Matthew, we could not, of course, reconstruct from the 
Epistle of James the Matthean list of Beatitudes, nor, for that matter, 
the Lukan group. But given the two gospel lists, as we actually possess 
them, it is not unreasonable to surmise that the author of the Epistle 
was familiar with them, and in particular with a list of Beatitudes more 
extensive than those preserved in Luke. If, in two cases, he has given 
to them an interpretation more nearly akin to the Lukan point of view, 
the reason is not far to seek. The Lukan Beatitudes have been shaped to 
fit the actual conditions of church life in Palestine; and James writes 
from the perspective of a Christian community living in similar circum- 
stances. Thus, the parallels in James to the Beatitudes of the Gospels 
do not, when taken by themselves, necessarily prove that the author knew 
either or both of the Gospels according to Matthew and to Luke. But 
they do suggest that James knew a group of Beatitudes about the poor, 
the mourners, the merciful, and the afflicted, and possibly also macarisms 
upon the meek, the pure in heart, and the peace-makers. This circum- 
stance points, at least, to familiarity with the Matthean formulation. 
It can be further illuminated by examination of other Matthean 
influences upon the writer of James. 


II 


Endurance of Trials: 12-18. In this discourse the author weaves 
together a number of his favorite topics about a macarism, which as we 
have seen, has some similarities with the Beatitude on the Persecuted 
(Matt 5 10-12=Luke 6 22-23). Viewed from another perspective, the 
section might also be taken as a commentary upon the petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation” (Matt 6 1s=Luke 11 4), 
or even the Q saying on, prayer, ‘‘Ask, and it shall be given unto you” 
(Matt 7 7=Luke 11 9). But the insistence upon prayer in faith, without 
doubting (1 6), has a close parallel only in Matthew: “If you have faith 
and doubt not” (Matt 21 21), where the Markan version omits the phrase 
in the interpretation of the withered fig tree. Similarly, the teaching 
that only good gifts come from God (1 17) is nearer to Matthew’s ‘“‘How 
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much more shall your Father in heaven give good things to those who 
ask him” (Matt 7 11), than to Luke’s parallel form where “Holy Spirit” 
is substituted for “good things” (Luke 11 13). This is a significant indica- 
tion that, in the gospel traditions generally symbolized by Q, James is 
closer to the Matthean interpretation. 

Hearing and Doing: 1 19-27. The first topic that James discusses in 
this discourse is the ‘“‘wrath of man’’ (1 19-20). The Gospels in several 
places speak of God’s wrath and anger, but only Matthew, in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt 5 22 #.), discusses the problem of anger in human 
relations, and notes that the wrathful man comes under the judgment of 
God. The phrase in James, ‘“The wrath of man does not work the right- 
eousness of God,’’ is thoroughly in line with the Matthean outlook. 
Underneath this whole section in James, however, is the gospel principle 
found in two Q sayings of Jesus: Matt 7 21=Luke 6 46, and Matt 7 2= 
Luke 6 49. But again, the Matthean form of the sayings is nearer to the 
emphasis of James, especially the Matthean additions to the second one 
of them: ‘‘And every one who hears these my words, and does not do 
them, etc.’”” Compare Jas 1 23, “If any one is a hearer of the word and 
not a doer, etc.’’ Finally, one may note that James’s definition of true 
religion in terms of works of mercy (1 27) recalls the M judgment scene 
of Matt 25 as «. 

Respect of Persons: 2 1-13. Attention has already been called to the 
Beatitudes on the poor and the merciful that are reflected in this section. 
Of particular significance, however, in this discourse is the interpretation 
of the Law in vss. s—12, which is so closely paralleled in the M material 
of the Sermon on the Mount (Matt 5 17 #.). And there is in James, as in 
Matthew, the same illustration of the principle by reference to the 
commandments against adultery and murder. There is also another 
Matthean parallel to this section, which is generally overlooked by 
commentators. In the account of the Rich Young Man, contained in all 
three Synoptic Gospels — Matt 19 16-22, Mark 10 17-22, Luke 18 19-23 — 
it is instructive to note once more the Matthean additions. For example, 
Matt 19 17) alone contains the statement, “If you wish to enter into 
life, keep the commandments,” a sentiment entirely in line with this 
section of James. Likewise in Jesus’ recital of the commandments to 
the young man, Matthew gives a longer list, and includes in it the second 
of the great commandments. But James also, like Matthew, brings into 
close association the same great commandment and the injunctions 
against adultery and murder. 

Faith and Works: 2 14-2. So much attention has been given to this 
passage of James in relation to the Pauline doctrine of justification, that 
it is commonly overlooked how exactly James’s doctrine fits the teaching 
of Matthew. Not only do the Q sayings of Matt 7 21 and 7 26, already 
treated in the discourse on Hearing and Doing, apply here, but there is 
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a fundamental similarity in the teaching of James with the peculiarly 
Matthean parable of the Two Sons (Matt 21 2s #.), not to speak once 
more of the “works of mercy” suggested by the judgment scene of 
Matt 25 31 «. 

Evil-speaking: 3 1-12. The whole diatribe of James on the tongue may 
be considered as a homiletic illustration of the saying of Jesus in Matt 
12 36, with its commentary in Q material supplemented by M in Matt 
12 33 and 7 16-20 (cf. Luke 6 43-45). Another parallel, of much less weight, 
is the saying of Matt 15 1 (slightly abbreviated from its source in Mark 
7 15): ‘‘Not what goes into the mouth defiles a man, but what comes out 
of the mouth, this defiles a man.’’ Compare Jas 3 10, ‘Out of the same 
mouth comes blessing and cursing.” 

Factiousness: 3 13-4 12. We have already commented on the reflection 
of the Matthean Beatitudes in this discourse. Similarly, the Q saying 
on prayer (Matt 7 7=Luke 11 9) is once more brought forward in 4 3a. 
One might also ask whether the gnomic saying of this discourse, con- 
tained in 4 4, does not have a parallel of thought in the Q saying (Matt 
6 24= Luke 1613) that one cannot serve two masters. In the Gospels, the 
two masters are God and Mammon; in James, they are God and the devil 
(cf. 47-8). The recapitulation of themes that follows this section of 
_ James (4 11-12) certainly recalls the Q teaching on judging (Matt 7 1-5= 
Luke 6 37-42). 

Two Wees on the Rich: 413-56. These woes stand apart in James 
in their style and form, though not in their substance and teaching. 
They are entirely in harmony with the author’s attitudes and sympathies 
in the tensions of rich and poor. It is commonly stated that they show, 
or at least suggest, parallels with peculiarly Lukan material, namely, 
the parables of the Rich Fool (Luke 12 16 #.) and the Rich Man and 
Lazarus (Luke 1619 4.). But the parallels are quite superficial. The 
_ teaching is much closer to Matthew. In the first woe, the attention is 
drawn io those who are busy getting gain, and scheming about their 
trade and business on the morrow. This is quite in contrast to Luke’s 
rich fool, who was not planning to pursue his gain further, but to retire in 
ease and pleasure. The woe in James is in fact an exposition of the gospel 
teaching on anxiety, where in the Q tradition Matthew specifically 
stresses the thought of being without anxiety ‘“‘for the morrow” (Matt 
6 34; cf. Jas 4 14). Likewise, the second woe in James calls to mind the Q 
teaching concerning laying up treasures, but again with the peculiar 
Matthean words about ‘‘moth and rust’’ (Matt 619; cf. Jas 5 2-3). 
Moreover the concluding sentence of the woe in James with its harsh 
judgment, ‘‘You have condemned, you have killed the just man,”’ finds 
a striking parallel in the Matthean judgment upon the Pharisees, “If 
you had known what this means, ‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ 
you would not have condemned the guiltless’’ (Matt 12 7). 


| 
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Patience: 5 7-18. In the final discourse, the author of the Epistle 
returns to the theme of the first, suggested by the macarism upon those 
who endure. But where the first treatment centered upon endurance of 
trials, the last discussion develops the theme of patience under suffering. In 
both sections there is the subsidiary theme of prayer and of the graces 
of God that prayer brings. But the final section also introduces a new 
subsidiary theme: namely, swearing; for trial and suffering are conducive 
to loss of patience, which in turn is exhibited in swearing. All com- 
mentators note the very close parallel of James’s treatment of swearing 
with the saying of Jesus on the subject that is peculiar to the Matthean 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt 5 33-37). It is generally considered that 
this parallel presents the strongest single case for the dependence of 
James upon the Gospel, despite the fact that James does not actually 
quote the Gospel and apparently reflects a more primitive tradition than 
the Gospel. It is not, however, upon this single case that the relation of 
James to the Gospel of Matthew must be made to hang, but upon the 
whole tenor of the Epistle as surveyed in. this brief analysis. 


Ill 


The number and extent of the Matthean parallels to James, when 
thus set forth in full, are impressive; for they relate to every single section 
of the Epistle, and to almost every major theme. James does not, of 
course, derive his themes from the Gospel. They are taken, as are similar 
themes in such a writing as I Clement (e. g., endurance, factiousness, 
etc.), from a didactic tradition that comes into Christian teaching from 
Hellenistic Judaism. But the Gospel of Matthew provides the author of 
the Epistle with support for the presentation of his themes, and it gives 
him in his treatment of these themes such theological depth as he has. 
For in so far as James shows theological interest at all — in the nature 
of the Law, in justification, in the divine judgment, in the use of prayer — 
he depends heavily upon positions taken on these issues in the Gospel. 
Of course, he is not entirely dependent upon the Gospel for his theology. 
But at no point does his comprehension of the nature of Christianity 
contradict the Matthean Gospel. 

It would be absurd to maintain that the author of the Epistle had a 
written copy of the Gospel of Matthew in front, of him when he put 
together his discourses. The lack of precise quotation indicates this 
much. But his familiarity with the Gospel was far greater than a vague 
reminiscence. We suspect that the Gospel of Matthew was known to 
him from hearing it read in his Church. The fact that he does not quote 
it must be judged by comparing his method with OT quotations. In 
formal citations of the OT, he quotes literally according to the LXX. 
But he would not have needed a copy of the Scriptures before him for 
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the few citations that he gives; for they are passages of the OT that 
would be known verbatim by any Christian teacher: namely, the com- 
mandments, the statement about Abraham’s justification in Gen 156 
(an unforgettable passage for any one who had read Rom 43), and a 
much-cited saying from the Book of Proverbs. Elsewhere, however, 
when the author refers to OT passages, his citations are little more than 
allusions, which he reworks into the texture of his own words. Two 
excellent examples are the unmistakable use of Isa 40 6-7 in 1 10-11, and 
of Gen 22 9 in 221. We should not therefore expect him to be more 
careful in his use of a Christian book that had not as yet attained the 
status of canonicity. For Matthew was not as yet a book of Scripture, 
but rather a transcript of the tradition held in his Church concerning 
the life and teaching of his Lord. _ 

An exactly comparable situation to James is afforded by two docu- 
ments, generally contemporary with it in date— both of them, in- 
cidentally, products of the Syrian Church: the letters of Ignatius of 
Antioch and the Didache. Ignatius in several places refers to the ‘‘gos- 
pel,’”’ in contexts that are not always clear as to whether he is speaking 
of a written document, an oral tradition, or the Christian ‘“‘good news” 
itself. Yet the gospel traditions that he mentions exhibit a far greater 
similarity to the contents of Matthew than to any other known written 
Gospel; and in one instance, and in one only, he appears to be quoting 
the words of Matthew. In the case of the Didache, the use of Matthew 
is beyond question. This work is probably a combination of two docu- 
ments: a catechism on the Two Ways, and a Church Order.** The cat- 
echism, in its original form, is not necessarily a Christian compilation 
and displays no direct use of Christian writings. The Church Order 
source, however, makes three references to the ‘‘gospel,’’ without naming 
it to be certain, but with unmistakable reference to Matthew." Finally, 
the compiler who put together the two sources to form the Didache as 
it has come down to us enriched the catechetical section with numerous 
quotations from the Gospels, and he added an apocalyptic ending that 
also contains a number of Gospel citations. All of these Gospel quota- 
tions, except one (cf. 15 with Luke 6 30), are drawn from the Gospel 
of Matthew. For the Didachist, it can be said that Matthew has come 
very close to attaining canonical status.” 


8 Phil. 51,2; 8 2;92; Smyr. 51,7 2. 

9 Smyr. 11, where the citation of Matt 3 15 seems certain. 

1° The “‘much-belaboured” criticism of the Didache (to adopt Streeter’s phrase 
for it) seems to me to have come near to a definitive solution by C. C. Richardson in 
his introductory comments to his translation in Early Christian Fathers (‘‘The Library 
of Christian Classics” [Philadelphia, 1943]), pp. 161-66. Until a better explanation is 
brought forward, I am happy to adopt Richardson's views about this document. 

13 Cf. the study of my colleague, S. E. Johnson, ‘‘A Subsidiary Motive for the 
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We have, therefore, in the Epistle of James, the letters of Ignatius, 
and the Didache, three documents that form a unique group of writings 
insofar as their relation to the Gospel of Matthew is concerned. For all 
three authors know and use the Gospel freely, and use it as an author- 
itative guide in a way that they use no other Gospel known to us. (We 
do not consider here the use of Matthew by Christian apocryphal or 
Gnostic works, since we possess only fragmentary texts of them.) But 
the Gospel of Matthew is never once named by any of the three writers, 
and only in the Didache does it approach anything like canonical author- 
ity. No other extant Christian writings of relatively the same period 
exhibit the same phenomenon with respect to the Gospel of Matthew. 

The evidence here presented would therefore lead to the conclusion 
that the Epistle of James was composed in the latter part of the first 
century, or early years of the second century, though probably not so 
late as the time of the letters written by Ignatius. It was composed 
in a Church where Matthew, and Matthew alone, was accepted as the 
Gospel, insofar as ‘‘gospel’’ was understood as a written transcript of 
tradition about Jesus and his teaching. The place of origin of the Gospel 
of Matthew was certainly Syria, i. e., Syria in the broader sense, inclusive 
of Phoenicia and even Palestine — not in the narrower limits of Antioch 
and its environs.*? Both Ignatius and the Didachist, or at least the 
author of the Church Order used by the Didachist, come from the same 
province. Hence the Epistle of James originated also in the same general 
area. 
The only serious rival to this conclusion is the theory that the Epistle 
of James emanated from the Church in Rome. This theory is based 
entirely upon the supposed use of James by the authors of I Clement, 
II Clement (assuming that it is of Roman provenance), and the Shepherd 
of Hermas. There are undoubted similarities of thought and expression 
that can be brought forward between James and these writings. But 
they can be readily explained by a common background of Jewish- 
Hellenistic religious and ethical culture, and particularly by the use 
made by all of these writers of a common, though unknown and possibly 
apocryphal, source.* The telling argument against the Roman origin 
of James is the total absence of any knowledge or use of the Epistle 
not only by all Roman, but by all Western Church Fathers until the 


Writing of the Didache,’’ Munera studiosa, ed. by M. H. Shepherd, Jr., and S. E. 
Johnson (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), pp. 107-22. Dean Johnson, who has kindly read 
the manuscript of this paper, has remarked ‘‘that the Didache’s parallels are mostly 
Matthew, with one reminiscence of Luke, is a very close parallel to the Epistle of James.” 

33 B. H. Streeter’s arguments for Antioch are classic, The Four Gospels (New York, 
1925), pp. 500 ff. Cf. also B. W. Bacon, Studies in Matthew (New York, 1930), pp. 24 ff. 
But the arguments for a Phoenician origin by G. D. Kilpatrick, The Origins of the 
Gospel According to Matthew (Oxford, 1946), are also persuasive. 

14 See above, n. 3. 
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middle of the fourth century. Had the Epistle of James been so influen- 
tial upon such Roman writers as I Clement and Hermas, as is some- 
times claimed — writers who were much respected in Rome even though 
they lacked canonical authority — it is inconceivable that James would 
have left no further trace in Western writings for over two hundred years. 

The earliest certain testimony to the Epistle of James is found in 
the writings of Origen. Even so, every single reference by Origen to the 
Epistle by name comes from works which he produced after he moved to 
Caesarea. We are, of course, unfortunately deprived of much of Origen’s 
writings from his Alexandrian period. The only reference to James in 
his extant works, written in Alexandria, is a quotation of 417 in De 
principiis i. 3. But Origen speaks of this text merely as a “saying,” 
and that is exactly what it is — one of those pithy ‘‘sayings’’ which the 
author of James knew so well how to use. It cannot be proved that 
Origen derived the saying directly from the Epistle. If he did, he cer- 
tainly did not regard the Epistle at that time with the same authority 
which he was to give it later at Caesarea. 

In addition to Origen, the authors of the third century who use the 
Epistle of James are all from Palestine or Syria. The Epistle was quoted 
by the writer of the Pseudo-Clementine Epistles on Virginity; and Jas 
2 2-3 is probably reflected in the Syrian Didascalia apostolorum xii. The 
supposed citations of James attributed to Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, and Methodius of Olympus, if genuine, all come 
from writers who were either pupils of Origen, or conversant with his 
works. In the early fourth century, Eusebius of Caesarea testifies to the 
inclusion of James in the canon of his Church; its acceptance in Egypt is 
guaranteed by the Catalogus Claromontanus and the lists of Athanasius. 


IV 


One other point indicates the Palestinian-Syrian background of 
James: namely, the slight references contained in the Epistle to church 
order and discipline. The author belonged to a Christian community 
that was led by ‘‘elders’’ (5 14) and ‘‘teachers”’ (3 1). No other ministries 
are named, since all mention of ‘‘prophets’”’ refers to OT worthies. By 
itself, this circumstance proves nothing; but at least it suggests a type of 
church order more nearly akin to that of the Palestinian communities 
reflected in the Book of Acts. Nor does it conflict with any information 
on the subject that might possibly be deduced from the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. The place of Christian meeting for worship is called a “‘synagogue,”’ | 
a rare use in Christian writings, but paralleled in Ignatius and Hermas.'s 
Liturgical formularies and usages are described as: the confession that 


's Ignatius Poly. 42; Hermas Mand. xi. 9, 13, 14. 
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“‘God is one”’ (2 19), blessings of the Lord and Father (i. e., benedictions 
of the Jewish type, 3 9), prayer and psalmody (5 13). Such references, 
likewise, may mean much or little, but taken together they remind one 
of a service such as one might find in a Jewish synagogue. A possible 
allusion to baptism is contained in 2 7, “the good Name that is invoked 
upon you.”’ A parallel expression in Hermas Sim. viii. 6.4 is unmistak- 
ably Christian in reference. But the phrase in James may be only a 
general description of the people of God, derived from Jewish usage. 
Good parallels are furnished by II Maccabees 8 15, and Amos 9 11 (cited 
according to the LXX in Acts 1517). The practice of anointing the 
sick with oil (5 14) is paralleled in the NT only in Mark 613, in the 
account of the mission of the Twelve; but Jewish parallels show it to 
be a common Palestinian procedure." 

A more precise lead in determining the discipline of James’s com- 
munity is furnished by 5 16, ‘‘Confess therefore your sins to one another, 
and pray for one another, that you may be healed.” This injunction to 
confession is given in a context dealing with the visitation of the sick 
by the elders of the Church. But given the way in which James uses - 
specific examples as a basis for general, principles of behavior, the passage 
may well be understood of a wider practice than mere ministry to the 
sick. There is no hint here of a hierarchically ordered system of penance. 
We have instead the communal framework of penitential practice of 
apostolic times, such as one finds in II Cor 2 5-11, Acts 5 1-11, and espe- 
cially in the injunctions for the church communities in Matt 19 15-18,"7 
A very close parallel is also furnished by the Didache, in both the cat- 
echetical material (4 14) and the Church Order regulations (141). The 
relationships of James in this regard are primarily Jewish-Christian, 
Palestinian and Syrian. The atmosphere of mutual confession of brother 
to brother, and brethren to brethren, is very different from the contem- 
porary picture at Rome, whether one views the rigor of Heb 64 or the 
valiant effort of the prophet Hermas to win over the hierarchy to his 
inspired message of a second chance for the sinner. We are certainly 
far removed in James from the second century development of the 
discipline of ezxomologesis and penance, by which, for example, Origen 
could interpret Jas 5 16 of confession of sin and remission under direction 
of a “‘priest of the Lord.’ 


%6 Strack and Billerbeck, op. cit., III, 759. 

17 See the comments of S. E. Johnson on Matthew, ad loc., in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, VII, 472-73. 

%8 In Lev. hom. ii. 4. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


{FRANCESCO LO BUE* 
LICEO CLASSICO, TORINO, ITALY 


HE idea that Apollos is most likely the author of the Epistle to the 

Hebrews seems to be gaining ground steadily, if slowly, both among 
Catholic and Protestant scholars. Father C. Spicq has increasingly sup- 
ported it in a series of essays and translations that have found a most 
happy conclusion in a masterly commentary.' P. Ketter and Father 
Theodorico da Castel S. Pietro have taken the same stand — the latter 
somewhat cautiously.?, Again Apollos’ name has been proposed by Prof. 
T. W. Manson: and by the late Dr. W. F. Howard. Dr. W. Manson 
comes very near to this ascription when he writes that ‘“‘Apollos would 
admirably suit the part in point of his Jewish-Alexandrian origin and 
training.” ‘‘But,” he adds, “if Apollos had been the author, it is 


* The Editor regrets to report that Professor Lo Bue died on October 17, 1955, 
shortly after sending the present article to the Journal. 

tC. Spicq, “‘Le Philonisme dans |’Epitre aux Hébreux”’ (in Revue Biblique, LVI 
(1949], 542-72 and LVII [1950j, 212-42). ‘“L’Origine Johannique de la Conception du 
Christ-Prétre dans l’Ep. aux H.” (in Aux Sources de la Tradition Chrétienne — Mélanges 
offerts @ M. Goguel [1950], pp. 258-69). L’Ep. aux H.: traduction, introduction et notes 
(in Sainte Bible’), 1950. ‘‘Alexandrinismes dans |’Ep. aux H.”’ (in RB, LVIII 
(1951], 482-502). L’Ep. aux H., Vol. I, Introduction (1952); Vol. II, Commentaire 
(1953). See especially the Introduction, pp. 209-19. 

2 P. Ketter, Hebréerbrief, in ‘‘Herders Bibelkommentar,” Vol. XVI, 1 (1950). T. da 
Castel S. Pietro, L’Epistola agli Ebrei, in ‘‘La Sacra Bibbia a cura di Mons. Garofalo” 
(1952), p. 17: ‘“Contro Barnaba le difficolta paiono minori; perd il colorito alessandrino 
della lettera sembra trovare una spiegazione pit esauriente nell’ ipotesi di Apollo.” 
Michel’s judgment is even more studiously restrained: ‘‘Apollos kommt ohne Zweifel 
in vieler Hinsicht unserem Verfasser des Hb besonders nahe (Fr. Bleek, Th. Zahn), 
doch wissen wir zu wenig von ihm, um sicher zu gehen’’ (O. Michel, Der Brief an die 
Hebréer [8th ed., 1949], p. 10, n. 3). In view of the present trend of both Catholic and 
Protestant scholarship, Kuss’s standpoint appears rather unusual: “Es gibt... . keine 
Anzeichen fiir eine schriftstellerische Tatigkeit des Apollos, und die ganz theoretische 
Méglichkeit, dass er der Verfasser des Hebrierbriefes sei, lasst sich nicht durch den 
geringsten Anhaltspunkt wenigstens zu einer gewissen Wahrscheinlichkeit erheben” 
(O. Kuss, Der Brief an die Hebréer, in ‘‘Das Regensburger Neue Testament,” VIII 
[1953], 18). Hering’s recent commentary (L’Epttre aux Hébreux, Delachaux et Niestlé) 
offers no original contribution to our problem. 

3“The Problem of the Epistle to the Hebrews’ (Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, XXXII [1949], 1-17). 

4 “The Epistle to the Hebrews” (Interpretation, Jan., 1951, pp. 80-91). 
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difficult to think that the Alexandrian Church would not have preserved 
some knowledge of the fact, in view of the distinguished role of this 
son of Alexandria in the world-mission, and that Clement would not 
have mentioned him in writing to the Corinthians in whose. history 
Apollos had played a notable part. Nor do we know of any connection 
of Apollos with Rome.’’s 

This last observation bears especially on the Roman destination of 
the Epistle, which Dr. W. Manson is here advocating. The statement 
should not, however, be overemphasized. We do know, in fact, of a 
vital connection of Apollos with some Roman refugees in Ephesus, to 
whom he probably owed his belief that the Coming One announced by 
John the Baptist was to be identified with Jesus, the crucified and 
exalted Messiah. The Roman provenance of Aquila and Priscilla and 
the link which they established between Rome, Corinth, and Ephesus 
may well account for the early knowledge of the Epistle on the part of 
the Roman community, just as it may account for the knowledge of 
I Corinthians which Clement expressly mentions.’? I would even go 
as far as to suggest that not only these writings but also the Epistle to 
the Romans, though it was composed in Corinth, probably came to 
Italy via Ephesus and by the mediation of Aquila and Priscilla.* The 
early knowledge of these three major Epistles on the part of the primitive 
Church in Rome may thus be reasonably assumed to point back to 
Ephesus? and the internal evidence from Hebrews itself strongly suggests 
that same provenance: in fact the scholars mentioned above have 
generally recognized the letter’s manifold relations to Paul’s Ephesian 
ministry, however different may be the indications that prompt them 
to this acknowledgment and the further inferences they are inclined to 
draw from 


5 The Epistle to the Hebrews — An Historical and Theological Reconsideration (1951), 
pp. 171-72. See also pp. 39 and 62. 

6 See Acts 18 24—19 7. 6 épxdpevos is a messianic appellation that was apparently 
familiar to the Forerunner and recurs in Heb 10 37. T. W. Manson has also noted the 
agreement between Hebrews and John the Baptist in their attitude on repentance 
(op. cit., p. 16). 

7Clem., Ad Corinthios I, chap. xlvii. 

8 It is most likely that the Ephesian Church possessed an early collection of Paul’s 
letters, being either originals or direct copies. ‘The first collections of the Pauline 
corpus were made in Asia Minor and — if Harnack is right — in Corinth. An important 
letter like Hebrews attached to such a collection, and having nothing to show its author- 
ship, would naturally be reckoned in with the rest’’ (T. W. Manson, op. cit., p. 17). 

9 The fact that Hebrews was associated with Romans and I-II Corinthians in the 
early Egyptian Church (as attested by the Chester Beatty Papyri) seems to support 
this assumption. ‘Ephesus was a great center of trade and was in close touch with 
Alexandria, Corinth and Rome” (Howard, loc. cit.; see also T. W. Manson, op. cit., 
pp. 16-17). 

te Howard believes that Ephesus — “where Timothy was well known” — “‘is the 
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An Ephesian setting of the writing conversely suggests the identifica- 
tion of “them of Italy’’* with Aquila and Priscilla, who are likewise 
mentioned by Paul at the close of his letter from Ephesus to the Corin- 
thians® and in his note — or fragment — from Corinth to the Ephesian 
Church.*3 It should be clear, however, that — while supporting the 
ascription of Hebrews to Apollos, the provenance of the letter from 
Ephesus and the identification of “them of Italy’’ with Aquila and 
Priscilla'* — I am not suggesting in the least that Clement’s knowledge 
of the Epistle implies that Apollos had addressed it to the Christian 
community in Rome or to some section of this same Church. Indeed 
the ascription to Apollos and the alleged Roman destination cannot be 
easily maintained at one and the same time, unless we assume that the 
letter was written during the very dim interval stretching from the close 
of the period described in Acts to the Neronian persecution or, at the 
furthest, to the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple.*s 

My belief is that the letter was addressed to a small but very lively 
Jewish-Christian section of the Corinthian Church,” the existence of 
which is admitted by the author of Acts and seems to be implied by some 
of Paul’s arguments in his Epistles.'7 This would easily account for 


most likely’’ destination; T. W. Manson suggests “‘the Churches of the Lycus Valley’’ 
(Colossae, Laodicea), that probably came into being as a result of Paul’s Ephesian 
ministry; Spicq, while advocating a Palestinian or Syrian destination, admits that 
most of the arguments in favor of Ephesus ‘“‘sont excellents et constituent une réelle 
probabilité” (L’Ep. aux H., 1, 235-36). 

™ Heb 13 24: of do tis “ITaXias. The 476 concerning which there has been so’ 
much discussion is the same preposition as recurs in Acts 18 2, with reference to Aquila 
and Priscilla’s provenance from Italy. 

Cor 16 19. 

3 Rom 16 3-4. 

™4 The designation of the Roman-Christian refugees as ‘‘they of Italy” is not only 
explainable as a colloquial form, but may also be an expression of that “representative” 
character of the early Christian communities amid the Gentile nations, which Prof. 
Munck has so perspicuously described. (See J. Munck, “Israel and the Gentiles in the 
New Testament,” in JTS, II, N. S. [1951], 3-16, and especially 7-9). 

"8 See Heb 9 25b, which the authors mentioned above rightly choose to interpret 
in its literal sense. 

6 The Apollonian authorship, the Ephesian provenance and the Corinthian destina- 
tion of Hebrews have all been advocated by H. Appel in a short paper which appeared 
thirty-five years ago (Der Hebréerbrief. Ein Schreiben des Apollos an Judenchristen der 
korinthischen Gemeinde [1918]) and later in a chapter of his introduction to the NT 
(Einleitung in das N. T. [1922]). Appel, however, assigns the letter to the period between 
A. D. 64 and 70. ‘‘Hatte Paulus noch gelebt, so wiirde seiner woh! irgendwie Erwahnung 
getan sein. Auch erklart sich die gewaltsame Totung der Vorsteher, Hebr. 13,7; 1 Clem. 
44,5, am einfachsten, wenn sie geschah, als die Kunde von der neronischen Verfolgung 
nach Korinth gelangte’’ (Einleitung, p. 99). 


11 See Acts 18 1-17 and especially vss. 4 and 8; I Cor 5 7-8, 6 17-20, 8 1-18, 10 1-33, 
12 12-27. 
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the greetings from ‘them of Italy” who were well-known to the Corin- 
thians and the mention of whom must have counted for something 
even amid the conflicts that tore the Achaian community." This would 
also explain the author’s assertion of the good conscience he feels himself 
to possess’? and his passing reference to a situation preventing him from 
revisiting his readers as soon as he would like to.*° Also Paul informs 
the Corinthians that Apollos is deferring his visit to a more favorable 
occasion as, for the present, it is not (the) will (of God)” that he should 
come to them.”* There is no need to emphasize that the author’s stress 
on the necessity of not forsaking the common meetings” and his insist- 
ence on the fact that the Jewish means of grace are superseded through 
the person and office of Jesus Christ would be quite pertinent to the 
situation of a Jewish minority shrinking from intercourse with the 
Gentile bulk of the Church and proudly boasting its own religious in- 
heritance — as an unfortunate result of Apollos’ subtle speculations 
concerning the place of Jesus in the history of Israel.73 
It is usually assumed that the Jewish portion of the Corinthian com- 
munity was practically insignificant and that the conflicts that Paul 
describes arose chiefly amid Gentile converts. Would it not be more 
natural to suppose that the differences between the few gogot and the 
many pwpol coincided with a discrimination between Hellenist-Jewish 
and Gentile components of the Church, such as appears to be implied 
by the Epistle which is under consideration? The situation would differ 
from that which had developed in Galatia, inasmuch as Paul would be 
now confronted by a Hellenist-Jewish yv@ors rather than by a Palestinian- 
Jewish legalism. 


%8 Paul himself lays quite an umistakable stress on the fact that he is entitled to 
convey their greetings to the Corinthians: see I Cor 16 19. 

9 Heb 13 18. 

2 Heb 13 19. 

Cor 16 12 obk Hv OeAnua iva viv For 0€Anua without further specification, 
as denoting the will of God, see G. Kittel-G. Friedrich, Theologisches Worterbuch, III, 
59-60 and especially p. 59, n. 24. Appel has noted the similarity between Heb 13 19 
and I Cor 16 12, but does not relate the two passages to a single incident (Einleitung, 
p. 99). 

22 Heb 10 25. 

23 Note Paul’s sarcastic remarks concerning the ‘“‘wisdom” of some of the Corin- 
thians: in the Apostle’s own dramatic presentation the Gospel is more of a “‘folly”” than 
a Hellenist-Jewish cogia. 

24 ‘We are given a completely different picture of the intruders at Corinth from 
that of the Jewish-Christian intruders in Galatia. It is to me incredible that the enemies, 
with whom Paul engages in II Cor 10—13, were emissaries from Jerusalem ... We must 
be dealing with a gnosticizing Judaism or Jewish-Christianity. Why can the intruders 
not have come, for example, from Alexandria?” (R. Bultmann, “Gnosis,” in JTS, 
III, N. S. [1952], 19). 
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The only circumstance that definitely seems to contradict this ten- 
tative reconstruction of the historical background of Hebrews is the 
imprisonment and subsequent release of Timotheus which the author 
appears to mention in his closing lines.**> In fact no such incident is 
recorded either in Acts or in Paul’s Epistles. But is it really necessary 
to interpret the author’s words as referring to release from imprisonment? 
The verb that we find here is employed elsewhere in the NT to describe 
the act of ‘dispatching’? some missionary entrusted with a special 
charge.** There is no reason why the entire passage should not be read 
as follows: ‘“‘You know about our brother Timotheus, who has been 
dispatched.?7 If he comes soon’’— or ‘“‘as soon as he comes (viz. to 
you)’ — “the and I will see you together.”” The words would thus 
possibly contain a reference to Timotheus’ tour through Macedonia 
and to the author’s prospect of returning to Corinth, provided that 
Timotheus himself would extend his own journey as far as Achaia.” 
Timotheus’ presence would have enabled Apollos to visit the Corinthian 
Church again without aggravating the tension existing between Paul’s 
followers and those of the Alexandrian Jew.”9 

It may indeed seem strange to a modern mind that — if the author 


2s Heb 13 23: yuwwoxere Hudv 

26 See, for example, Acts 13 3, 15 30, 33. Father Spicq also quotes a papyrus (P. 
Lond. 1350.13; 1351.4: tov Tpds Ge) and comments: 
“Il se pourrait — mais ce serait exprimé de fagon bien obscure — que Timothée ait 
regu une mission apostolique et soit parti (cf. aaeAvovTo, Acts 28 25), pour l’accomplir, 
ou qu’il soit déchargé d’une fonction” (L’Ep. aux H., II, 438); cf. W. Bauer, Wérterbuch 
sum N. T., pp. 160-61. The alleged obscurity is probably due to the fact that the 
writer is just hinting at what the readers are already supposed to know (ywwoxere). 

27 Viz., by the Holy Spirit, as in contrast with the ‘binding force of the Spirit’’ 
(Acts 20 22, in Moffatt’s translation) that was being experienced by the writer himself. 
Cf. I Cor 16 12. 

28 Compare I Cor 1610: éay Almost the self-same words! I 
have already hinted that, in my opinion, Timotheus’ ‘‘coming” (13 23) should be 
related to the readers, rather than to the writer. See W. Wrede, Das literarische Rdtsel 
des Hebréerbriefs (1906). 

29 The accepted meaning of droAvec@a as referring here to release from imprison- 
ment may perhaps appeal to those NT scholars who assign Philippians — or even all 
the Captivity Epistles — to Paul’s Ephesian ministry: cf. Heb 13 7 and Phil 11. The 
lack of a superscription and the vagueness of the scant information with which the 
author of Hebrews quits himself in a few closing lines are among the baffling features of 
the letter: they might as well be imputed (as Goguel has suggested) to the pressure of 
outward events. The mention of the ‘‘outcome”’ of the “‘leaders’’ (13 7) does not how- 
ever imply their death: the context (vss. 5b—6 and 8) would rather suggest the idea of 
a providential deliverance from danger and the whole passage is a striking counterpart 
to II Cor 1 8-10b (cf. II Cor 1 8-9 and Heb 13 5b-6; II-Cor 1 10 and Heb 13 8; II Cor 1 10a 
and Heb 13 7a), just as Heb 13 17b seems to be an echo of II Cor 11 28-29. In both 
instances the mention of the leaders may well be a covert reference to Paul and his 
entourage, including also Aquila and Priscilla (cf. Rom 16 3-4). 
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of Hebrews really is Apollos and if the letter was addressed to some 
section of the Corinthian Church — the knowledge of such circum- 
stances should have been so thoroughly effaced from all early Christian 
tradition concerning the Epistle. But we should not forget that the 
preservation of the letter was chiefly due to its immediate inclusion 
within Paul’s correspondence and that the first Christian generation 
could find no particular reason to perpetuate the memory either of the 
writer’s name or of the unhappy situation owing to which he had writ- 
ten.3° When some interest in the authorship began to be taken, it was 
too late: the racial and cultural composition of the Christian commu- 
nities had swiftly changed and the original setting of the Epistle could 
hardly be retraced.s* But it is noteworthy that — since many preju- 
dices have been removed that once prevented NT scholars from ascribing 
the letter to the very first Christian generation — several critics have 
almost simultaneously, and yet “‘in divers manners,”’ suggested the name 
of Apollos as its most probable author. It still remains to be seen whether 
it is quite so necessary to assume that the Epistle was written at some 
uncertain date between Paul’s arrest and the destruction of the Jewish 
Temple — or whether it would not be more natural, as I believe, to 
place its composition against the somewhat clearer background of the 
Apostle’s Ephesian ministry. 


3° The author of Acts studiously avoids mentioning that situation and his account 
(Acts 18 27-28) obviously tends to smooth down the whole affair. The Western Text 
should here be taken into special consideration. 

3* See Munck, op. cit., pp. 12-15. 
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Judaism: Post-Biblical and Talmudic Period, eds. Salo W. Baron and Joseph L. Blau. 
New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1954. Pp. xxvi+245. $3.00. 


This is the first of a sub-series of three volumes in the “Library of Religion” intended 
for students in American colleges, universities, and theclogical institutions. It comprises 
an introduction and selections of post-biblical and talmudic Jewish literature. The texts 
are selected largely from R. H. Charles’s The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, the Loeb 
edition of Philo, Whiston’s Josephus, A. Dupont-Sommer’s The Dead Sea Scrolls, H. 
Danby’s The Mishnah, A. Z. Lauterbach’s Mekhilta, and the Soncino editions of the 
Talmud and the Midrash. 

The introduction presents a rapid glance at the eventful centuries from the Mac- 
cabean uprising in 165 B. c. E. to the completion of the Babylonian Talmud in 500 c. E. 
It is written with caution and moderation. The editors hold that “the rabbis were so 
firmly convinced of the superiority of oral over written transmission that they long dis- 
couraged the writing down of the oral law.” The question was not superiority of method 
of transmission but of safeguarding the biblical canon. Tradition was not to rival 
Scripture. 

To make judicious selections of so vast a literature is no easy task. One misses il- 
lustrations from the apocalyptic writings, which are essential to the understanding of 
the eschatology of the various sects, as well as excerpts from the haggadic literature. 
Nonetheless, within the limited scope of a textbook, the editors have succeeded in 
bringing together characteristic passages that present a fairly clear picture of Hellenistic 
Judaism, the sectarian movements, and rabbinic teachings. 


SAMUEL S. CoHON 


Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte: Das Judentum Paldstinas zur Zeit Jesu und der Apostel, 
by Werner Foerster. Hamburg: Furche Verlag, 1955. Pp. 248. 12.80 DM. 


This is a thorough revision of Professor Férster’s History of New Testament Times: 
Volume I, which was first published in the difficult circumstances of 1940. The present 
book shows that the author has taken pains to keep his work abreast of recent re- 


searches, as well as to improve the general organization, style of presentation, and 
comprehensiveness of the material. A notable improvement from our point of view is 
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the use of Latin type, which always makes a page of German less formidable to an 
American reader. 

As the subtitle indicates, this volume deals primarily with the Judaism of Palestine, 
and one finds little about Hellenism as such or indeed about Hellenistic Judaism. A 
second and parallel volume is proposed for the near future which will deal with the 
Hellenistic world of NT times. The first volume should be read with this in mind. 
Otherwise, it will appear to be inadequate in numerous places. Such a division of the 
treatment gets into difficulties because it is impossible to keep the Hellenistic and 
Palestinian cultures in separate compartments, for Palestine at the time had also become 
in many ways a Hellenistic culture. An adequate treatment of the history and religion 
of Palestine in the late Jewish and early Christian centuries becomes impossible without 
setting it in the social and religious context of the entire Mediterranean world. 

Férster has also been able to take advantage of the recent discoveries, texts, and 
publications relating to the Essenes. In this respect his book becomes our most up-to- 
date manual on NT times. His treatment of this material is of necessity of a preliminary 
nature. It reflects the current situation of investigation without attempting to throw 
any new light on the problems, quite properly waiting for fuller publication of documents 
and more definitive interpretation of them. : 

The book has three main divisions: I. The Historical Situation, which covers the 
period from the Babylonian Exile down to the final revolt of the Jews under Bar- 
Kochba in A. D. 132-135; II. Palestine in the Time of Jesus, which treats of political, 
social, cultural, and economic conditions; and III. The Religious Situation, which 
presents first what all Jews had in common, then the non-Pharisaic groups (Sadducees, 
Zealots, Essenes, etc.), and finally the Pharisees, with a fairly full analysis of the various 
elements of their faith. 

The integrity of the work is evident throughout; the point of view is conservative; 
it is well organized; and it is marked by simplicity and clarity of style. 


S. VERNON McCasLanpD 


L’attente du Messie, by L. Cerfaux, J. Coppens, R. de Langhe, V. de Leeuw, 
A. Descamps, J. Giblet, and B. Rigaux. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1954. Pp. 189. 


The purpose of the “Journées bibliques de Louvain’’ is to carry on a conversation 
with contemporary thought that will be on the one hand loyal to scientific research, and 
on the other faithful to the Church. It is to this end that these nine papers surveying 
Messianism from its origins to the theology of Paul and the Apocalypse are presented. 
Space permits comment on only the more important of these essays. 

Since J. Coppens correctly perceives that the recent work of Mowinckel (1951) 
will become “‘the point of departure for new researches,” he sees these articles as filling 
“the gaps in the great work of the Norwegian scholar’’ and pointing toward a synthesis. 
Coppen’s criticisms of Mowinckel center basically around the latter’s view that there 
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was no true Messianism before the Exile. In this he would find a sympathetic ally in 
the work of Klausner. 

On the vexing problem of the Servant of Yahweh, V. de Leeuw presents strong 
arguments for the royal interpretation. However, he holds that Second Isaiah trans- 
forms the ideal of royalty by investing it with the qualities and the mission of the 
prophets. 

Professor A. Descamps, writing on “Royal Messianism in the NT," holds that the 
Jews acclaimed Jesus as Messiah ben David and that Jesus himself attempted to safe- 
guard his Davidic sonship and at the same time suggest the Messiah’s transcendent 
nature. In the Apostolic Age this becomes a point of faith which serves the ends of 
incarnation Christology. 

Prophecy, in J. Giblet’s significant study of prophetic Messianism, is set in the 
framework of election and of the covenant. Along with the temple and the cult, proph- 
ecy is the sign of the viability of the covenant. Its cessation is prima facie evidence 
of abandonment by Yahweh. However, in the apocalyptic circles of Judaism Giblet 
finds prophetic Messianism alive. — 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Damascus document the community has transferred 
to a concrete person, the Teacher of Righteousness, current apocalyptic theories about 
the prophets and the Prophet to come without pushing this movement to its logical 
conclusion. Thus while the Teacher of Righteousness is the Prophet par excellence, he 
is not clothed with messianic dignity; he does, however, announce and accompany the 
Messiah. 

It is sound judgment that leads Giblet to conclude that Judaism as a whole awaited 
the messianic kingdom more than the Messiah and that it was Christianity that placed 
the person of the Messiah at the center of its hopes. 

While the schematic development of Paul’s thought presented in J. Coppen’s criti- 
cal examination of Cerfaux’s trilogy can hardly be conceded, the author significantly 
points out that the identification of the Messiah with the Suffering Servant enables 
Paul to integrate the theology of the cross with the messianic hope. 

Added to these essays on Messianism is Prof. R. de Langhe’s discussion on the 
perennial problem of whether the NT is primarily indebted to Judaism or to Hellenism. 
The author with some justification energetically takes the field against the Hellenists. 
His contention is that to understand the NT we must know late Palestinian Judaism. 
In support of this he discusses such matters as the “‘salt of the earth” and epiousios. 
“To fulfil all righteousness” (Matt 3 15) is translated “‘to conform to custom.” Paul’s 
birth at Tarsus is regarded as incidental; the real city of his childhood was Jerusalem. 
Is not this semitizing in the extreme? 

While much in this collection is not new and the influence of the Catholic Church is 
apparent, scholars interested in Messianism, in Paul, and in the problem of Semitic 
influence will find here a significant group of well-documented constructive essays. 


Davip J. WIEAND 
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Lehrbuch der koptischen Grammatik, by Georg Steindorff. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xvi+250. $6.00. 


The late Professor Steindorff brought to the study of Coptic a scientific command 
of ancient Egyptian, thus providing Coptic with three thousand years of reliable pre- 
history. But while Coptic is linguistically the descendant of hieroglyphic Egyptian, it 
is the cultural medium of an important branch of Christianity in the Greco-Roman 
world. The values inherent in Coptic literature cut across the Hellenistic world; rela- 
tions with Syriac Christian literature are legion; but there are also many analogues with 
the rabbinic and Gnostic literatures of the Hellenistic East. 

The book before us offers much to the OT scholar interested in Egypto-Semitic 
linguistics. But its main importance resides in what it opens up for the student of NT 
and early Christianity. 

The Lehrbuch is for the seasoned scholar. The beginner will do better to start with 
Steindorff’s Kurzer Abriss der koptischen Grammatik (1921) or his Koptische Grammatik 
(2nd ed., 1904), which do not confuse the elementary student with a vast store of 
comparative dialectal material but instead provide him with good reading selections 
and a vocabulary. The absence of a chrestomathy in the Lehrbuch makes it unsuitable 
for learning to read the language. Furthermore, the numerous typographical confusions 
of similar looking letters in the Lehrbzch will not disturb the mature Coptologist but 
will distress the beginner. The lack of an index obliges the reader to rely on his memory 
for locating much of the valuable detailed information in this book. 

There is plenty in Coptic (or, for that matter in any language) that cannot be 
understood if we operate only along narrowly linguistic lines. On p. 49, Steindorff 
states that ‘‘we cannot tell why the word for ‘earth’ (to) is masculine, while that for 
‘heaven’ (pe) is feminine.”” Then he goes on to compare German ‘der Stuhl’ vs. ‘die 
Bank’ and ‘der Hirsch’ vs. ‘das Reh.’ These German words becloud the issue instead of 
clarifying it. The fact is that ‘heaven’ and ‘earth’ tend to be viewed by men, since pre- 
historic times, as opposite but complementary forces of nature: one male, the other 
female. Thus in most of the familiar Indo-European and Semitic languages ‘heaven’ 
is masculine while ‘earth’ is feminine; e. g., ‘heaven’ in Hebrew (anv), Greek (obpavds), 
French (ciel) or German (Himmel) is masculine, while ‘earth’ (y.%, 7, terre, or 
Erde) is feminine. The problem then for the Egyptologist is rather this: Why does 
Egypt confront us with the concept of a male earth and female heaven, instead of 
vice versa? Climate provides an answer. In the Semitic and Indo-European areas, 
fertility depends normally on rainfall, giving rise to the concept that a male heaven 
fructifies with its life-giving fluid a female earth. But in Egypt rain plays no part in 
fertility; the water is that of the Nile. Therefore the earth with its life-giving fluid is 
male, and by polarity its counterpart is the female heaven. 

The implications of linguistic phenomena can be of wider interest in many ways. 
On p. 84 it will be noted that the tens are verbally unrelated to the units through ‘40’ 
(hme), which bears no resemblance to ftow, ‘4.’ (But ‘50’ to ‘90’ inclusive are verbally 
related to their respective units.) Thus, while Coptic shows a predominantly decimal 
system, it embodies an older system which reckoned with ‘40’ (hme) as the big round 
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number. The basis for that number is the doubling* of the sum of the fingers and toes. 
But what is interesting for the biblical scholar is the survival of ‘40’ as a round number 
in both Testaments (e. g., the 40-day intervals in the Deluge narrative, or the fasting 
of Jesus for 40 days and nights in the wilderness), though perhaps the clearest passage 
for precluding the literalness of ‘40’ is II Sam 15 7, where Absalom waited ‘40 years” 
before asking David for permission to go to Hebron. 

The world of learning owes a debt of gratitude to the Bollingen Foundation for 
making the publication of Steindorff’s important Lehrbuch possible. 


Cyrus H. Gorpdon 


Early Versions of the New Testament, Manuscript Studies, by Arthur Védébus. (“Papers 
of the Estonian Theological Society in Exile,” Vol. 6). Stockholm, 1954. Pp. xvii+412 
(including 24 plates of facsimiles). $12.00. (Obtainable from the Bookstore, Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, IIl., and from Dean Jakob Aunver, Odens- 
gatan 15-1, Uppsala, Sweden). 


From the prolific pen of Professor Arthur Védébus there has come yet another 
volume on the text of the NT as represented in ancient versions. Being the harvest of 
intensive studies for the past twenty years, carried on with tenacity despite personal 
and national disasters when his native country was twice overrun by outsiders and 
when, as one of the few survivors of the theological faculty at Tartu, he was forced 
into exile, this volume is a masterpiece of its kind. Here a survey is made of the Latin, 
Syriac, Armenian, Georgian, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic, and Gothic versions" of the 
NT by one who can handle at first hand all the original languages involved except the 
Gothic. This bare list of languages, however, conceals the complicating fact that most 
of the categories by language involve several stages of the same version, or several 
different versions. Thus, for example, under ‘“‘Syriac”’ one has to deal with Tatian, the 
Old Syriac, the Peshitta, the Philoxenian and/or Harklean Versions,? and the Palestinian 
Syriac Version. 


Cf. dls émra ‘14’ (Herodotus 1.86). For Semitic examples, see my Ugaritic 
Manual (Rome, 1955), p. 84, n. 3. 


t There is unfortunately no discussion of the Nubian and Sogdian versions, which are 
as old as several treated in this volume, and of which fragmentary remains were published 
at the beginning of this century (for a brief account see Metzger in ‘‘Bible Versions,” 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 1 [Grand Rapids, 1955], 142 f.). 
It is more understandable why Véébus makes no mention of an Old Albanian version 
which may have circulated in the Caucasus but was later suppressed in the wave of 
Islam which swept over that region in the seventh and succeeding centuries; see Georges 
Dumézil, “‘Un chrétienté disparue: les Albaniens du Caucase,”’ Mélanges asiatiques, I 
(=Journal asiatique, CCXXXII [1940-41]), 125-32. St. Mesrop is credited with in- 
venting an alphabet for these Caucasian Albanians; see James G. Février, Histoire de 
Vécriture (Paris, 1948), p. 429. 

2 In view of the fulness of information which characterizes most of Véébus’ work, 
it is all the more surprising that in his discussion of the Philoxenian and Harklean 
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The aim of the author is to give the reader an orientation in the sources of informa- 
tion about each ancient version and to explicate its origin and subsequent history. In 
addition, Védbus surveys previous investigations of each version and also discusses 
salient problems which remain to be solved. Unlike certain other treatments of similar 
topics by those who have relied upon secondary sources, Véébus has searched in a dozen 
libraries here and abroad for MSS of these versions, has pored over them with meti- 
culous and patient scrutiny, and offers to the reader a solid and well-documented syn- 
thesis of his research. Furthermore, observing that “textual history is an integral part 
of church history,” Védébus makes many excursions into little-known and hitherto un- 
edited documents, both secular and ecclesiastical, in order to secure additional light 
upon obscure problems. Yet another valuable contribution is the investigation of the 
interrelationship of the versions. To be sure, something had been done previously in 
this area, but with a fertile imagination Védbus finds unsuspected connections between, 
for example, the Syriac and the Armenian and Arabic versions. 


To indicate Véébus’ methodology and contributions, the reviewer will choose 
for comment the chapter on “The Georgian Versions.’ First Védbus discusses the 


divergent traditions regarding the introduction of Christianity into Georgia in the fourth 
century, and the invention by St. Mesrop of the Georgian alphabet, which helped to 
fuse various language groups in Iberia (two of these groups are represented in a second 
century Greek and Aramaic inscription which was discovered a few years ago at Ar- 
mazi).3 Next Védébus itemizes the extant MSS of the Old Georgian version and com- 
ments on their several linguistic features. As to the debate regarding the base from 
which the Georgian Gospels were translated, Védébus decides (with Bakradze, Goussen, 
Baumstark, and Blake) that it was Armenian. The Old Georgian Apostolos, about 
whose provenance no previous investigation had been made, he f ..ds reason to think 
rests upon a Syriac base mediated through an Armenian rendering. As to the general 
character of the Old Georgian text, it reveals many readings not hitherto discovered on 
Greek ground; in fact, several are curious errors where the translator simply misunder- 
stood what he was rendering. Furthermore, not a few readings remind one of the type 
of additions found in Codex Bezae. Finally Véébus deals with the revised form of the 
Georgian version, made about the tenth century, when the text was submitted to a 
careful revision and various additions were made (e. g., the pericope de adultera, and 
the entire Book of Revelation). 

From what has been said it can be appreciated that in this volume international! 
scholarship is indebted in many respects to the assiduous research of Védbus, and all 
who benefit from his industry will hope th. circumstances may now facilitate his con- 
tinuing to produce further solid contributions in related fields. 


Bruce M. METZGER 


versions he makes no reference to the important publication of the Williams MS edited 
by Isaac H. Hall, The Syrian Antilegomena Epistles, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude, 
Written A. D. 1471 by Suleiman of Husn Keifa (Baltimore, 1886). 

3 Perhaps the reviewer may be allowed to refer to his historical and philological 
commentary on this important bilingual inscription, published in the Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, XV (1956) 18-26. 
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Agapé: Prolegoménes @ une étude de théologie néo-testamentaire, par C. Spicq, O.P. (“‘Stu- 
dia Hellenistica,” No. 10). Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, and Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1955. 
Pp. xii+227. 175 Bel. Fr. 


Father C. Spicq (formerly at Le Saulchoir outside Paris and now at Albertinum, 
Fribourg, Switzerland), the author of the substantial commentaries on the Pastoral 
Epistles (1947) and Hebrews (2 volumes, 1952-53), is now devoting himself to an 
elaborate study of agape in the NT. The volume now published as Prolegomena is an 
extensive lexicographical investigation of agapao-agape in relation to its synonyms 
stergo, erao, and philec, as well as a study of the LXX vocabulary with its MT ante- 
cedents and the terminology of Hellenistic and Palestinian Judaism. Thus he gives us 
a welcome supplement to Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch. Spicq’s method is lexico- 
graphical and, compared with earlier studies, it is by no means revolutionary, but has 
its great value in the number of nuances he accounts for. 

In spite of these, he attempts to nail down distinctive translations. Covering the 
Greek material from Homer to Plutarch and Dio Chrysostomus, he suggests: for 
stergo, ‘affectioner’ (‘to like’, ‘to be fond of’), related to the family and the closed group 
and considered as a given; for erao, ‘convoiter’ (‘to long for’), with emphasis on the desire, 
the yearning towards what is lacking; for phileo, ‘aimer’ (‘to love’), with the nuances 
‘s’attacher’ et ‘s’accorder’ (‘to associate oneself’ and ‘to be in accord’), stressing the pre- 
supposed basic equality of the subject and the object; for agapao, where it is difficult to 
find an adequate translation, Spicq stresses especially the aspects of generosity, accept- 
ance, free choice, the presupposed distance or difference between subject and object, 
and the tendency towards manifestation. Another concern of Spicq’s is to stress that in 
all the material (classical, NT, Jewish) agapao is motivated by some quality or condition 
of its object (pp. 67, 83, 188, 198). Here he opposes one of the main contentions of A. 
Nygren’s Agape and Eros; cf. however p. 58, where Spicq interprets Aristotle’s concept 
of agapao as one of “‘prédilection gratuite qui n’est motivée par aucune qualité de son 
objet.” 

Over against the common view — expressed, e. g., by Stauffer in Th.W.B. 2. NT — 
that agapao was a “harmless’’ word indistinct enough for being used just as a filling-out 
synonym to erao and phileo, Spicq finds it to have its distinctive accent even when it is 
used in exact parallelism (p. 56, n. 5). From the distinctive character of the word he 
explains its predominance in the LXX. The use of the noun agape instead of agapesis 
he takes as a witness to the Egyptian koine of the native milieu of the LXX. The 
material on the papyri has been published separately in Mnemosyne, Ser. IV: viii (1955), 
25-33. 

In the treatment of and the relations between ‘cheb (there is a strange oscillation 
in Spicq’s punctuation of ’aheb-’ahab; he also gives the construct ‘ahabat as equivalent 
to the Ugaritic absolute ahbt, p. 72) and agapao in the OT and mutatis mutandis in the 
documents of Judaism, one feels the limitation of the lexicographical approach. Already 
in the Hellenic material one looks in vain for the references to the history of religions. 
Something like the sketchy but rewarding aspects of the first chapter in V. Warnach’s 
Agape (1951) and the more extensive work of Th. Ohm, Die Liebe zu Gott in den nicht- 
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christlichen Religionen (1951) would have given more relief to the investigation. (Both 
these works are mentioned in passing in a few footnotes.) It is, however, primarily 
in the OT material that some committing judgments about the relation between the 
love-terminology and, e. g., Canaanite and Near-Eastern religion at large become almost 
imperative. To be sure, the Pentateuch is the “Homer’’ of the LXX in terms of age 
(p. 203), but as far as the Hebrew is concerned, the myth and ritual ring in Hosea, the 
Psalms, and the Song of Songs suggests another concern in terms of origins of ideas. 
And the question of Form Criticism in the sense of different categories of literature 
cannot be overlooked. 

A similar criticism of Spicq’s dealing with the intertestamental material may also 
be valid. The irenic ring of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (pp. 134-40), 
over against the Qumran documents with their hate-love dialectic, is treated as an 
ideological issue in terms of exalted expression of love, using the NT as the standard of 
values, while a possibly drastic difference in the sociological background of these docu- 
ments is left out of the picture. To be sure, considerations of this kind do not belong 
to lexicography, but on the other hand, the results of a minute and painstaking study 
like Spicq’s are deeply affected by the understanding of differences in address and 
“creative milieu.” 

Bibliographically Spicq’s book is a veritable mine. There are few of the common 
but insignificant references to the books everybody consults anyway and ample guidance 
to pertinent articles and works difficult to find. However, a few marginal remarks may 
be made: One wonders why Spicq refers so often to Snaith, The Distinctive Ideas of the 
Old Testament, instead of its main source, J. Pedersen, Israel, Its Life and Culture. As 
for the significant pair ‘love-hate’, A. Fridrichsen, “‘Alska, hata, forneka’’ (‘‘to love, to 
hate, to deny”), Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok 5 (1940), pp. 152-62 — judging from Spicq’s 
work, Swedish does not seem to be out of his reach — is a suggestive article with OT 
and classical Greek material. 

To be sure, Spicq has proved with brilliance and skill that Kittel’s Wérterbuch is 
no substitute for first-hand contact with the background of biblical terminology, and he 
secures an eager expectation for the main part of his investigation, to which one looks 
forward with enthusiasm and confidence. 


KRISTER STENDAHL 


Conscience in the New Testament, by C. A. Pierce. (‘‘Studies in Theology,” No. 15.) 
Chicago: Alec R. Allenson, 1955. Pp. 151. $1.50. 


This monograph is a scholarly and well documented study of the usage and meaning 
of the verbal phrase ouverdévac and its substantival derivatives, ouvetdds, 
% obveots, and 7 cuvetdnots, in the Hellenistic world from which they come and then, 
more particularly, in the NT passages in which they occur. Two concluding chapters 
form an epilogue, applying the findings of the study to the modern world and the 
Church. An analytic index to all usages found in Greek sources and an index to biblical 
._ references form a valuable appendix to the book. 

Professor Pierce presents a consistent and convincing thesis that the idea of con- 
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science arose in the popular ‘‘folk wisdom’”’ of the Greeks and came into the NT through 
Paul’s Corinthian correspondence where the apostle picked it up as a catch-word of 
his readers and used it with very little real change in meaning. Throughout its long 
history in non-biblical and NT usage it refers to the pain (or agency of pain) suffered by 
an individual for specific wrong acts which he himself has committed in the past. Then as 
Pierce turns to the modern world he finds widespread misunderstanding and misuse of 
the NT meaning of the term, with a tendency to make it refer not only to one’s own 
actions but to those of others, with a broadening of it to a collective function and, 
finally, with a tendency to make it the basis of judgment of future actions, thus extend- 
ing its field until it becomes the infallible guide to all thought and action, a virtual 
“idol.” In closing, the author offers some constructive suggestions to the Church for 
the proper training of Christians for both ‘‘choice” and ‘‘conscience.”’ 

In the opinion of this reviewer the author has made a strong case. Although his 
procedure within chapters is frequently circuitous, his style heavy and lacking in lucidity, 
the general progress of his thought is well marked and his factual evidence and logic 
cumulative. As a scholar he has made an invaluable contribution to our knowledge of 
this important Christian concept. It would seem to this reader, however, that as a 
churchman Pierce is inclined to impose his linguistic strictures too rigidly upon modern 
thought, steadfastly insisting upon regarding conscience today as a completely sub- 
ordinate “‘last resort,’’ negative, and individualistic faculty. His study will prove most 
valuable in correcting the many modern abuses in the use of the term “conscience,” 
but to go the length he seems to go of ruling out any vital connection between conscience 
and moral choice would deny to man the capacity of learning from his own past experi- 
ence of conscience and using that experience in making present choices. Furthermore, 
must man be forever so individualistic that he can feel no qualms of conscience for 
corporate evils nor ever use conscience as the basis for correcting great social wrongs? 
These and other questions of the modern application of his findings will insistently arise 
in protest, but no one can deny that we have here an indispensable contribution to our 
knowledge of conscience with which every minister, student, teacher, and writer in the 
field of religion and ethics must reckon. 


CHALMER E. Faw 


Le Probléme Synoptique, par L. Vaganay. Paris and Tournai: Desclée and Co., 1954. 
Pp. xxii+474. $5.00. 


This volume represents the first in the third section (Biblical Theology) of the 
Bibliothéque de Théologie. The author modestly calls this full scale discussion a working 
hypothesis toward the solution of the Synoptic problem. There is here a frank recogni- 
tion of the limitations imposed on Roman Catholic scholarship by the Biblical Com- 
mission of 1912, but within these limits the discussion and argument proceed vigorously 
and in detailed fashion. Of course the Synoptic problem has been long the center of 
discussion, and the author appears to be thoroughly conversant with what has been 
written on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. In English-speaking circles the solution 
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of the Synoptic problem has reached somewhat of a pause since the work of Canon 
Streeter and Vincent Taylor. This vigorous treatment by Vaganay in which the same 
facts are used to reach different conclusions will force NT scholars to wake up and 
rethink their own positions. 

The first chapter offers a valuable review of the history of the Synoptic problem: 
the older systems up to 1832; the first modern period (1832-60), when Papias was 
used as a basis of solution; the second modern period (1860-90), beginning with 
Holtzmann and Weizsaicker when two sources, Proto-Mark and the Logia, were ad- 
vanced; and the third period (1900- _—+), when the two-source theory was seriously 
questioned. 

Vaganay starts from a reappraisal of Papias’ statement concerning the “oracles” 
(logia) in reference to Matthew and Mark. He proposes seven stages in the formation 
of the Synoptic Gospels. 1) The first stage is that of the period of the oral tradition. 
The oral style of the Gospels (rhythm, parallelism, etc.) is evidence that the story of 
Jesus was used in preaching and missionary work. The author rejects as pure myth 
the idea of Form Criticism that the community created the tradition. He also finds 
Form Criticism’s classification of the material too artificial. 2) The second stage is 
represented in attempts at gospel-writing when the oral catechesis was reduced to 
written form. The evidence here would be the lack of connection between pericopes, 
the grouping of episodes, etc. 

3) The third stage is reached with the composition of an Aramaic gospel (M) by 
the Apostle Matthew and its translation into Greek (Mg). Here he appeals to Papias’ 
statement that Matthew composed the oracles (logia) in Hebrew, and each one trans- 
lated (interpreted) as he was able. 

4) The fourth stage is represented in a second Synoptic source in Aramaic, sup- 
plementary to Aramaic Matthew. It is reflected in material found in Matthew and 
Luke but not in the same context and not in Mark. This source is scattered through 
the five books of Matthew and particularly in Luke 9 51-18 14. The source is denominated 
S and its Greek translation Sg. 

The other stages in the Synoptic story follow. 5) The fifth point is reached with 
the writing of Mark under the influence of Peter, designed for the pagan-Christian 
public in Rome. Mark has shortened the text of Mg and has intruded many precious 
memories and new details into the old episodes! 6) Our canonical Greek Matthew is the 
best representative of the primitive Aramaic gospel (M) through its Greek form (Mg). 
It also includes material from the supplementary Sg, and there are additional sources 
for the infancy narratives, the testimonies, the passion and resurrection. 7) The 
Gospel of Luke was written as the last stage, but this Gospel has incorporated many 
important anecdotes and logia absent from Mg. The supplementary source Sg has 
supplied much material for the central section (livret hors série), 9 51—18 14. 

Of these seven stages Nos. 3 and 4 will probably stir greatest interest. Papias’ 
words are the external witness to the existence of this Aramaic gospel which is basic to 
all three Synoptic Gospels. Such a common basis (M and Mg) appears, so Vaganay 
argues, in the systematic order of the material in the five-book sequence. (Mark in- 
tended to omit the Sermon on the Mount because of its Semitic quality.) This Aramaic 
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gospel also appears in the primitive, archaic elements in all parts of the triple tradition. 
Mark is not the only primitive Gospel; Mathew and Luke often show more primitive 
characteristics. "Vhere Matthew and Luke independently omit Markan details, they 
have drawn on this document anterior to Mark which did not contain these details. 
This M source represents the bare, condensed, essential elements of a catechetical in- 
struction current in Jerusalem, a resumé of the words and deeds of Jesus. In such a 
summary the superfluous details would be left out — this in answer to the charge that 
the author of Matthew was not an eye-witness. The author of M was probably the 
apostle Matthew, who also translated it into Greek. Mg is intermediate between M and 
the Synoptic writers — this to account for the verbal similarities in the Greek. Various 
copies may have been used, and we must also allow for the idiosyncrasies of the Synoptic 
writers. 

The differences and similarities in Matthew and Luke apart from Mark are to be 
explained in terms of this second chief source, Aramaic in the first draft (S), translated 
perhaps in Jerusalem for the Hellenists (Sg). This source, supplementary to M (Mg), 
is not to be thought of as a truncated gospel but is rather distinguished for the 
homogeneity of its contents. It adds to the five books of Matthew and appears in more 
compact form in Luke 9 51—18 14. ; 

Vaganay is ready to recognize that his positions on this problem have appeared 
before in various forms. It must be said to his credit that he has backed up his arguments 
with minute details in a lengthy Excursus which constitutes the final third of his book. 


Paut E. Daviss 


Das Gesetz Erfiillen, by Henrik Ljungman. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1954. Pp. 140. 
14 kr. 


The author is concerned with what Jesus meant by “‘to fulfil the law’ in Matt 
517. He believes the interpreters of this text can be classified in three groups. Zahn 
and others represent the view that ‘‘to fulfil the iaw’’ meant that the law was put into 
practice. Their view is based on the conviction that tAnp@car is defined by yiveoOat 
and zrovety of 5 18-19. This interpretation must draw a sharp contrast between the empty 
Scripture, law, or commandment and its fulfilment. Such a contrast was foreign to the 
most basic presuppositions of Judaism, which were shared by Jesus. Strack-Billerbeck, 
Vol. I, p. 251, is cited: ‘‘ Mitzvah signifies for the rabbis not only a commandment but 
its fulfilment.”” From Harnack to Dibelius there have been representatives of the view 
that ‘‘to fulfil the law’’ meant that Jesus in his person and teaching gave the law its 
perfect form, thus completing the law. This interpretation involves the assumption 
that the verb should be or instead of rAnpody. But rAnpodr is justified 
by the context in Matt 5 17-48 while reAeZy is not. The third category of interpreters 
is a most heterogeneous lot. I am not sure it helps to group them. The author gives 
most of his attention to Dalman. Dalman’s view was that Jesus proclaimed the contin- 
uing validity of the law in opposition to the charge that he was destroying it. Dalman 
rouses Ljungman to some choice outbursts of sarcasm. Ljungman curtly dismisses him 
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with the observation that there is no ground for abandoning the Greek text, which is 
meaningful in its larger context, in favor of an Aramaic text which is the product of 
pure conjecture. 

Ljungman’s own interpretation is based on the supposition that rAnp@oat is reinforced 
by the wavra of 5 i8, so that the meaning is “to fill all the parts, to fill completely.” 
The law was a whole from which not even the smallest part could be taken. Relating 
his linguistic analysis to early Christian experience, Ljungman insists that it was the 
advent of Jesus which “fulfilled” the law. The advent of Jesus also constituted the 
“taking place” of the indivisible whole of the law. Paul speaking before Agrippa 
declared, ‘‘I say nothing but what the prophets and Moses did say should come” 
(Acts 26 22). From the NT point of view that which had once been spoken was that 
which God’s hand and will “foreordained to come to pass’’ (Acts 4 28). Inversely, the 
NT view is that that which finally has taken place is that God “hath at last in these 
days spoken to us by his Son” (Heb 1 2). These and other quotations are used by Ljung- 
man to show that the early Christians believed the Messianic Age in the person of Jesus 
was a present reality. ; 

Having read thus far in Ljungman’s book, the reviewer was beginning to doubt the 
validity of his approach. The suspicion arose that he had wiped the slate clean of the 
older interpretations in order to prepare the way for an apologetic for a position in har- 
mony with the latest theological fashions. But as I read on I found reason to calm down 
and my suspicions were allayed. After having shown that the later strata of the NT 
tradition viewed Jesus as the fulfilment of the Scripture and the realization of the 
indivisible law, Ljungman returns to the earlier tradition of Matt 5 17-48 and rightly - 
assumes the burden of proof in arguing that the same view is found there. 

Jesus brought the generalities of Matt 5 17-20 down to the level of specific applica- 
tion in 5 21-48. In the cases of murder, an unreconciled brother, adultery, divorce, 
swearing, retaliation, and enmity, the author finds Jesus saying to his disciples that they 
must achieve a righteousness which he in his messianic consciousness experienced as 
realized through the surrender of self. This righteousness “fulfilled” the law and went 
beyond it. To use the words of the Epistle to Diognetus, ‘“‘the now of righteousness” 
had been achieved. j 

It will be regrettable if this book is not translated into English. Like Aulen’s 
Christus Victor it makes notable contributions toward confronting us with an area 
of early Christian experience which has been all but obscured by modernizing 
interpretation. 


S. TANNER 


Der Einsetzungsbericht Lk. 22, 19-20, by Heinz Schiirmann. Miinster: Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1955. Pp. xiv+153. 


This is the second part of a study in three parts entitled Eine quellenkritische 
Untersuchung des Lukanischen Abendmahlsberichtes, Lk.. 22, 7-38. The first part was 
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reviewed in this Journal in 1954 (LX XIII, 177). In the present monograph attention 
is centered on the words of institution in the Lord’s Supper as recorded in Luke 22 19-20. 

The D text omits the last part of vs. 19 and all of vs. 20, and since the omitted 
words are almost identical with the parallel in I Cor 11 24-25, most textual critics 
delete them as a late insertion irto Luke to gloss over his rearrangement of the Markan 
report of the bread and wine. Schiirmann, however, takes the longer reading as the 
correct (established) one and proceeds to show, by means of a minute word-by-word 
study, that Luke and Paul both use independently the same original, pre-Lukan and _ 
pre-Pauline text. Mark then reflects less accurately a variant form of that same tra- 
dition. Luke also is closer to the original form of the longer report of the Last Supper, 
which has been altered in Mark by omission of the first mention of the cup. The author 
offers, on the basis of his study, a reconstruction of the probable original Greek text 
which lies behind our present Luke 22 19-20. 

Schiirmann states that his conclusions are surprising in the light of the usual 
attitude. They are also unconvincing to this reviewer, especially when the priority 
of the Lukan account to the parallel in I Corinthians is demonstrated. In one case a 
phrase which appears in identical words in both Luke and I Corinthians is shown to 
be in a more primitive form in Luke because of the way in which Luke must have 
understood the words. The study is heavily documented, but many references used 
to support his claim, e. g., for Lukan priority, appear in reality to be related to proof 
of Pauline priority over Mark and therefore not apposite. 

In the third section, shortly to appear, Schiirmann will attempt to determine the 
content of the postulated primitive text used by Luke for his report of the Last Supper. 


Davip G. BRADLEY 


The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, by Joachim Jeremias. New York: Macmillan, 1955. 
Pp. xi+195. $3.75. 


This important monograph, already familiar to most NT scholars, can now be 
expected to have a wider influence in English-speaking countries. Dr. Arnold Ehrhardt’s 
translation of the second German edition is clear and idiomatic. 

jeremias rejects attempts often made to harmonize the dates of the Passion in 
John and Mark. He presumes that in the first century the Jewish month was dated from 
actual observation of the new light, and concludes that the crucifixion probably oc- © 
curred on April 7 (=Nisan 15), A. p. 30; if, however, Jesus died on Nisan i4 the only 
likely date is April 3, a. p. 33. One may compare this result with that of the late A. T. 
Olmstead, who based his calculations on the Neo-Babylonian calendar, and in Jesus in the 
Light of History gave the date April 7 (=Nisan 14), a. p. 30, a conclusion which Jeremias 
regards as possible only in the unlikely case of a leap-month. The issue will long be 
debated, but Jeremias’ method seems the more probable. 

More impressive are his positive arguments for identifying the Supper with Passover. 
The Mount of Olives was within the Jerusalem district, while Bethany was not; Jesus. 
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came into the city to eat the meal, in accordance with Jewish rules, and his movements 
and those of others were permitted by paschal custom. The meal was held at night, 
they reclined at table as at a feast, Jesus broke bread after the meal had begun, wine was 
drunk (and probably red wine at that), he had only the Twelve with him (the Passover 
habhira regularly consisted of ten or a a few more), Judas prepared to make a gift to 
the poor, and a hymn was sung at the end. Interpretation of the elements of the meal 
was a fixed feature of the Passover; what Jesus did was to add a new interpretation. 

Jeremias seems effectively to dispose of the theory that the meal was a Kiddish 
and shows that a special Passover-Kiddiash is the invention of modern scholars. 

Another point that he seems to have proved is that the longer reading of Luke 
22 19-20, rather than the shorter, is original. He argues persuasively that the Old Syriac 
is not an independent witness to the short text but is based on the Western, as found in 
be, with an enlargement from I Cor 11 24. Thus the tradition is Western only, and does 
not represent the whole of the Western text-type, since D is the only Greek MS to have 
it and Marcion represents the other reading. He points out that the longer reading is 
non-Lukan in idiom, but this is because Luke is copying a liturgical formula. Further- 
more, he argues that in Luke the Western text often abbreviates. The motive in this 
case was to keep the formula from pagan eyes — a motive which explains the absence 
of the words of institution in John. 

Jeremias concludes that the earliest recoverable form of the words is that of Mark, 
though 77s dvaOjxns may have been added in the first decade after Jesus’ death. The 
word over the bread was, he believes, spoken in connection with the grace at the be- 
ginning of the main course, and the word over the cup at the conclusion of that course. 
Jesus, according to Jeremias, thought of his death as a redemptive act which would 
bring salvation to the whole world, and connected this redemption with the eschato- 
logical hopes of Passover. 

One hopes that Jeremias in further publications will deal with the Qumran material. 
He has already emphasized the fact that no women were present at this final Passover — 
a point which has been alleged as a parallel to Essene custom. The absence of women 
can of course be explained in other ways. But the emphasis on the Covenant — the 
new Covenant, as Paul and Luke give the tradition — must be significant. The existence 
of parallels between Acts and the Manual of Discipline is one more argument for the 
authenticity of the longer reading in Luke 22 19-20. 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


The Mission and Achievement of Jesus, by Reginald H. Fuller. Chicago: Alec R. Allen- 
son, 1954. Pp. 128. $1.25. 


The twelfth monograph in the important “Studies in Biblical Theology”’ series is 
the work of a young British scholar newly arrived in the United States to take up teach- 
ing duties in NT interpretation at Seabury-Western Theological Seminary in Evanston. 
His contribution is a searching critique of Bultmann’s view of the historical Jesus through 
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a careful investigation of the NT texts which bear upon Bultmann’s principal conclu- 
sions: 1) the Reign of God as an impending event announced by the eschatological 
prophet Jesus; 2) the Passion sayings assigned to a later stratum of the gospel tradition; 
3) a strict differentiation of the prophet Jesus from the apocalyptic Son of Man whom 
he heralded; and 4) the consequent assignment of much of the gospel material to the 
highly altered kerygma of the gnosticizing Hellenistic churches. It is a cause of grave 
concern to many scholars that Bultmann apparently is undisturbed by the chasm he 
recognizes between Jesus’ own mission and message and the early Church’s faith in him 
as the inaugurator of the Reign of God and the bringer of messianic salvation. Fuller 
quite rightly focuses attention on a problem of crucial importance both to the historian 
and to the Church: Is the Christocentric kerygma of the early Church a distortion of 
Jesus’ own kerygma, or is it a development of the significance which Jesus attached to 
his own mission on earth and yet to come? Many will discern in Bultmann a Strauss 
redivivus who similarly subordinates the importance of the facts of the evangelic history 
to the truth which they enshrine; only the modern emphasis is not upon the validity 
of the ideas symbolized by those facts or pseudo-facts, but rather centers upon how they 
may express a particular understanding of human existence. Surely it can be no light 
matter that the first Christians’ interpretation of the life of Jesus as a redemptive event 
may have been quite arbitrarily imposed upon that earthly history. 

Essential agreement with Bultmann’s fine distinction between the Kingdom as 
Anbruch and Hereinbrechen leads the author to a sharp refutation of Dodd’s view of the 
eschaton achieved in Jesus’ ministry. ‘‘The powers of the Kingdom are proleptically 
operative in Jesus, although its coming remains a decisive act of the future” (p. 50). 
Unlike Bultmann, however, he believes that the cross was anticipated by Jesus and 
looked back upon by the community as the wholly decisive event whereby the New 
Era was inaugurated. One suspects, however, that with the effort to expose the error 
in reading every logion, parable, and miracle as history brought to fulfilment there is a 
tendency to undervalue the cruciality of the total ministry of Jesus and to dissociate the 
death from the total event of Jesus. There is no doubt but that the early Church saw 
God's mighty act of salvation preeminently exemplified in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. Yet the apostolic kerygma clearly recognizes that these acts are of a piece with 
the total fact of Christ, his life and work and teaching as well as his death. Origen’s 
view that Jesus is actually autobasileia, the Kingdom itself, can, in this reviewer’s 
judgment, find corroboration in the texts which Fuller cites. Here is the decisive 
beginning of the End and not simply the prefiguration of it. To account for this sense 
of a present manifestation Fuller is constrained to overwork the whole idea of a prolepsis 
of that imminent Kingdom. But both partial fulfilment and ultimate fulfilment of the 
kingdom hope are represented in the Gospels. 

Re-examining the five Passion predictions in Mark, the Baptism, Temptation, 
Transfiguration, anc Last Supper accounts, Fuller concludes that we may discern 
beneath the editorial expansions a pre-Hellenistic stratum which is consonant with a 
theology of the Suffering Servant based upon the Hebrew text. Furthermore such say- 
ings as Luke 12 49-50 and 13 32 £. together with the cup and bread sayings reveal that 
Jesus thought of his impending death in terms beyond any martyrdom of a mere prophet. 
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In the Isaianic Servant he found the true interpretation of his suffering and anticipated 
death. 

Finally, a study of the principal titles of Jesus in the Gospels leads to the conclusion 
that, quite apart from the Hellenistic conceptions of the divine man and the redeemer of 
Gnostic theosophy, the Aramaic-speaking Church faithfully interpreted Jesus’ own 
understanding of his unique Sonship to God. But there is more evident reserve in Jesus 
about any explicit claims to Sonship than the primitive Church was wont to make. 
Fuller believes that Jesus conceived his role as one destined to be the Son of Man, the 
Son of Man designate, whose sufferings, as the sufferings of Israel in Daniel, represent 
the necessary prelude to the coming of the glorified Son of Man. Whiie it is true that 
the uses of the term Son of Man related to the Passion are never combined with such 
a designation related to the Parousia, it is contended that each implied the other. Thus 
it would be more accurate to describe the life of Jesus as pre-messianic, rather than 
un-messianic, as Bultmann does. Between the earthly mission in which Jesus exercises 
proleptically the functions of the coming Son of Man and that exalted office stands the 
dividing point of the cross. ‘The cross is the decisive event which sets the eschato- 
logical process in motion — the coming of the Reign of God and the triumph of the 
Son of Man”’ (p. 107). , 

While there will be understandable differences of interpretation at specific points, 
we share the author’s conviction that the relationship between the proclamation of 
Jesus and the proclamation of the Church is of fundamental significance. Here is a 
vigorous and tightly-reasoned protest against any interpretation of Jesus which makes 
the origin of apostolic Christianity a miraculum colossicum apart from him. Any recon- 
struction of the history of Jesus must offer an intelligible basis for the rise of the faith 
of the Church in him as the saving act of God in history. 


Ernest W. SAUNDERS 


Erniedrigung und Erhoehung bei Jesus und seinen Nachfolgern, by Eduard Schweizer. 
Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1955. Pp. 167. 15.50 Swiss francs. 


This little book is Vol. 28 in the series of Discussions on the Theology of the Old 
and New Testaments, edited by Professors W. Eichrodt and O. Cullmann of the Uni- 
versity of Basle. The author is a professor in the University of Ziirich. The book is a 
splendid example of evangelical Swiss scholarship. 

Schweizer traces the twin concepts of humiliation and exaltation as they apply both 
to Jesus and to his followers. He makes a thorough study of all of the relevant passages 
in both the OT and the NT and also in Semitic and Hellenistic literature. He brings to 
bear on these a mass of scholarly work, particularly that of continental scholarship; he 
has 654 footnotes, many of them referring to several authorities. 

It was necessary that Jesus suffer humiliation before his exaltation to the right 
hand of God. He called his followers to go the same way. Yet there was a great qualita- 
tive difference between the way of Jesus and that of his followers; only he was able to 
suffer in behalf of others in a supreme way of cosmic significance. Only as Jesus worked 
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out their eternal salvation could they become a part of the redeemed community; then 
they could become obedient to God and follow through their own sufferings and humilia- 
tions to participate in the glories of the fulness of the eternal kingdom. 

Schweizer, of course, uses to the fullest extent the methods of historical criticism, 
yet he always treats Scripture faithfully and reverently as a revelation from God. He 
conceives his task as primarily that of getting at the most accurate possible exegesis of 
the text. The book will repay careful study. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 


The Book of Acts in History, by Henry J. Cadbury. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 
Pp. 170. $2.75. 


It is nothing new for Dr. Cadbury to write about Acts. Luke-Acts has been the 
main object of his research and writing. His book on The Making of Luke-Acts is a 
valuable study of ancient literary processes and their expression in this two-volume 
work. His commentary work in The Beginnings of Christianity will be a basic tool for 
the study of Acts for many years to come. 

The present volume is somewhat different in character. It grows out of lectures 
delivered at various centers, and discusses a variety of problems with an informed and 
probing interest that is highly instructive. His purpose is ‘‘to put the Acts of the 
Apostles back into the context of its tinies . . . to establish not so much the accuracy of 
the book as the realism of the scenes and customs and mentality which it reflects” 
(p. v). “Five chapters deal respectively with the five concentric cultural environments” 
identified as the “Oriental, Greek, Roman, Jewish, and Christian” (pp. v f.). The sixth 
seeks ‘‘to reconstruct the early history of the book after it was written” (p. vi). 

Archeological, literary, exegetical, and historical questions are treated, and docu- 
mentation is helpful without attempt at completeness. The oriental survivals in Medi- 
terranean and Near Eastern life are noted as they emerge here and there in Acts. It 
develops that the author of Acts was ‘undoubtedly the most Hellenic of the evangelists, 
and in secularity, in language, in approach to literature the nearest to a Greek man of 
letters that the early Church provides” (p. 53; in that case, he hardly wrote in Aramaic). 
An example of the specific sidelights on the ancient scene is that tabulation has shown 
Homer, Demosthenes, Euripides, Menander, and Plato to be, in that order, the most 
widely known Greek authors according to the literary papyri found in Egypt (p. 39). 
The study of the Roman setting points out that Corinth was largely a Roman city in 
tone; there is a valuable study of Roman citizenship. The chapter on Jewish background 
and setting makes it clear that there is ‘convincing evidence of our author’s knowledge 
of the Jewish environment of early Christianity” (p. 106). While Cadbury is not a 
Ramsay redivivus trying to show the accuracy of every detail of Acts, he finds that ‘‘the 
speeches and other features of the book fit well that general development of Christian 
thought, practice, or organization which we partly witness in nearly contemporary 
documents and partly infer from the later results of that development,” in which Acts 
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“becomes itself a formative factor” (p. 133). Cadbury thinks that Acts, which in the 
first generations of its existence was little mentioned, first circulated as a writing of 
unknown authorship (I once heard Goodspeed and Dibelius agree in conversation that 
a work of so pronounced literary pretension must have borne the name of its author 
from the first), and that the later views of authorship could all be deduced from Luke- 
Acts and the letters of Paul, without any basis of original external tradition. 

The book is too rich in concrete detail and historical data to summarize in a few 
paragraphs. While noncommittal on a few issues (such as authorship) where some of 
us think more specific statements are warranted, it is a solid, instructive, and interesting 
book which students and scholars can read with profit. 


Fioyp V. Fitson 


Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte, by Johannes Munck. Copenhagen: E. Munksgaard, 
1954. Pp. 342. Da. Kr. 28.00. 

The reader does not push far into this ponderous volume before realizing that it is 
one of those books which cannot be adequately reviewed within the assigned limits. 
It is crammed with many controversial hypotheses, each of which merits careful examina- 
tion and full critical discussion. The hypotheses add up to a strikingly new picture of 
the apostle and a radical revision in our understanding of the pre-Pauline Church. 


Each major point is argued with acumen and is supported by elaborate documentation. 
Munck has thoroughly acquainted himself with British and American research and 
utilizes it with keen discrimination (Cadbury, Lake, Nock, John Knox, W. L. Knox, 
T. W. Manson). Without a doubt this volume merits speedy translation and extensive 
circulation. 


Polemic-wise, the book is an attack upon the heirs of the Tiibingen school, to which 
Munck traces the basic misunderstandings of Paul in current scholarship. He maintains 
that, although F. C. Baur's literary theories have long been abandoned, critics still rely 
on his historical reconstruction, which rightly should have fallen with the literary 
analysis. For example, Munck attacks the theory (and quite effectively undermines it) 
that the Jerusalem Church was in all essentials loyal to Jewish traditions except in its 
identification of the Messiah. He cites, among other data, the far-reaching implications 
of Christian baptism and the Eucharist, the evidence for early, continuing persecution 
of Jewish-Christians, and the character of the oral tradition preserved by the earliest 
Church. A second constituent of the Tiibingen heritage is the theory that between 
Paul and the pillar-apostles there existed a deadly, unresolved conflict which was ex- 
ported from Jerusalem into all of Paul’s mission fields, nullifying his work in many of 
them. In sharp contrast to this, Munck contends that both Paul and the Jerusalem 
apostles were universalists in outlook, both recognized the necessity of the Gentile mis- 
sion, and both recognized Israel’s position at the center of Heilsgeschichte. Munck’s 
critique suffers from over-statement of supporting evidence, but its total weight is con- 
vincing. His survey of the core problems in Galatians, Romans, I and II Corinthians, 
shows that in none of them does the assumed conflict between the Gentile and the Jewish 
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apostolates really fit the evidence. The Galatian trouble was caused by Gentile- 
Christians who were agitating for Judaism in the Galatian churches, a development 
which was possible only in Pauline communities and impossible in Jerusalem. In Corinth, 
too, the key problems were of Greek origin. We find there not Petrine and Pauline parties 
in doctrinal collision, but the perversion of the gospel by the whole community, which 
encouraged jealousies over relative superiorities in wisdom and in spiritual gifts. Even 
in II Corinthians the conflict arises between Paul and the Church over his authority 
as an apostle and not over the inroads of Judaizing apostles. The Church in Rome 
was purely Gentile-Christian and was not split down the middle by Jewish-Christians 
acting under instructions from Jerusalem. Here I think Munck does not demonstrate 
his case. The picture of a two-fold Christian movement with Paul working solely 
among Gertiles and with the other apostles working solely among Jews does not accord 
with all the data. 

There are many other intriguing and even exciting arguments. The analysis of 
Paul’s call (chap. i) is penetrating and accurate. Paul’s experience cannot be reduced 
to the status of a result of environmental forces, moral struggles, or psychological condi- 
tioning. His call is rightly designated as an event in the pattern of the prophets and in 
the sequence of Heilsgeschichte. Historians have not improved upon Paul’s own version 
of the call. But to Munck, Paul’s whole mission is also to be viewed as a necessary 
stage in God’s plan of salvation, viewed in linear temporal terms (chap. ii). Munck 
adopts and extends Cullmann’s dubious interpretation of II Thess 2. The apostle is 
himself the one who restrains the advent of the “‘son of perdition.” Before the Antichrist 
can come, the gospel must first be preached to the Gentiles. Only after the fulness of 
the Gentiles has been accomplished can Israel be saved. Thereafter will appear in swift 
succession the Antichrist, the Christ, and world’s end. This gives to Paul an essential 
role in Heilsgeschichte unparalleled by any OT figure and not shared by the other apostles. 
This whole picture reminds me of A. Schweitzer’s fanciful theory that in a mood of 
desperate disappointment Jesus decided to compel God to speed the destined end by an 
act of voluntary self-offering. It retrieves for Paul a unique and essential authority but 
at the expense of binding eschatology to a pre-determined chronological scheme. This 
reconstruction will stand or fall with the dependability of Cullmann’s conceptions of 
time and history. Munck has undoubtedly and rightly given a severe jolt to various 
modernizations and rationalizations of Paul’s role. Undoubtedly Paul believed that his 
mission itself held a decisive place among eschatological events. To him preaching the 
gospel was essential to Heilsgeschichte. But the exact definition of Paul’s unique place as 
the sole apostle to the Gentiles has not yet been achieved. I doubt if it can be achieved 
by drawing so sharp a line and by making so absolute a distinction between Paul’s mis- 
sion and the Church’s mission, or between Paul's work and the work of all other apostles. 
Munck’s effort to define the relation between Paul’s mission and the final events, 
although it is weakened by extrerae emphasis and by almost mechanically temporal 
views of Heilsgeschichte, should prove valuable to all those who accept this task as a 
major item of unfinished business. And his virtual demonstration of a new picture of 


the Jerusalem Church should be clear gain. 
Paut S. MINEAR 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Ancient Near East in Pictures Relating to the Old Testament, by James B. Pritchard. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954. Pp. xvi+351. $20.00 


In 769 pictures and 92 pages of text Professor Pritchard has presented a most 
satisfactory companion volume to his Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament (Princeton University Press, 1950). A comparison with H. Gressmann’s 
Altorientalische Bilder zum Alten Testament (revised ed.; Berlin and Leipzig, 1927), 
which has since its first publication in 1909 provided important aids and insights for 
the OT student, not only suggests the richer and wider illustrative materials available 
today and the improved techniques of publication, but also makes obvious almost at a 
glance the greater usefulness and indispensability of this volume. While all the ma- 
terials here are relevant to the interests of the OT scholar, relevance is interpreted 
sufficiently widely to present such a representative selection of Near Eastern monuments 
as to be of immediate interest also to those primarily concerned with the history of the 
ancient Near East, the history of religions, and the history of art. The author’s advisory 
committee, consisting of W. F. Albright, Etienne Drioton, C. J. Gadd, André Parrot, 
E. A. Speiser, and John A. Wilson, is itself impressive assurance of the quality of the 
volume, apart from the recognized abilities and interests of the author as an OT scholar, 
archeologist, and historian. 

Pritchard has searched Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Hittite, Syrian, Arabian, Canaan- 
ite, Hebrew, Median, and Persian sources for relevant materials, visiting twenty-four 
museums in the Near East, Europe, and America to study at first hand the available 
materials and to secure photographs suitable for reproduction. He has replaced with 
photographs of objects recently discovered some of the more standard illustrations 
found in other volumes, some of them published here for the first time. Whenever pos- 
sible he has included objects from museums in America in place of the more familiar 
objects in European museums in older handbooks; the purpose of this is to acquaint 
Europeans with the less familiar American collections and to direct the American 
student to collections near at hand. The main subjects under which the pictures are 
organized are: 1) peoples and their dress; 2) daily life; 3) writing; 4) scenes from 
history and monuments; 5) royalty and dignitaries; 6) gods and their emblems; 
7) the practice of religion; 8) myth, legend, and ritual on cylinder seals; 9) views 
and plans of excavations. The largest category, daily life, is divided into eighteen 
subdivisions, ranging from personal adornment, occupations, and crafts to warfare, 
hunting and animals, music, games, and coins. The arrangement of the pictures may 
be geographical, topical, or chronological, as the materials themselves best suggest. 

The catalogue descriptions of the illustrations are succinct and adequate. While 
it is unfortunate that some of the pictures could not be in color, this is offset by the 
fact that significant color data are given in the catalogue, where the measurements of 
the reliefs or other objects are also given. The value of the volume as a reference work 
is increased by the attention given to bibliography; besides general bibliographical 
data in the catalogue in the notations at the beginnings of sections and subdivisions, 
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the description of each figure is followed by a paragraph giving not only the present 
location of the object, its provenience, date of discovery, material, size, date, and the 
source of the photograph, but also bibliographical data for the object, with some ref- 
erences to comparative materials. Cross references and the index may call the attention 
of the reader to comparable materials listed under another category, so that many 
subjects may be even more thoroughly covered than appears at first glance. With the 
exception of a very few illustrations which are too ‘“‘contrasty,” so that some significant 
detail is lost and the edges of a statue or detail of a relief may be lost in the shadows 
(see Figs. 162, 230, 246, 342, 384, 385, 388, 399), the pictures are reproduced with 
unusual clarity, in fine detail. 

As the author notes, such a volume as this can by no means exhaust the rich field 
of possible illustrative materials relating to the OT. It is difficult to see how, within the 
given limits of space, a collection of illustrations could be made which would, as a whole, 
be better than this one. Sometimes the reviewer, as he read the volume, wondered 
about the absence of a particular illustration, only to find that it did appear later on 
in another connection where it could equally well be placed, for many pictures illumine 
several categories. The reviewer would like to have seen in the volume pictures of a 
Lower Paleolithic burial at Wadi el-Mugharah, a Chalcolithic fresco from Teleilat 
Ghassul (see A. Mallon, e¢ al., Teleilat Ghassul I, frontispiece), Late Bronze I Palestinian 
painted pottery designs, a Philistine vessel with typical decoration, proto-Aeolic pilaster 
capitals from Megiddo or Samaria, the Uzziah Aramaic plaque, the reconstruction of 
the Megiddo pottery altar with sacred trees, lions, etc. from Stratum VII B (G. Loud, 
Megiddo II, Plates, OIP, 62, Pls. 251-52), the reconstruction of the Solomonic gate at 
Megiddo (Megiddo II, Text, Fig. 107), a site photo of the great stone altar as rebuilt 
in Stratum XVI (Jbid., Fig. 107), illustrations of Palestinian weights, particular in- 
scribed specimens (rather than exclusively Mesopotamian specimens), the intact “incense 
spoon” from Tell Tainat (rather than the incomplete specimen from Tell Beit Mirsim), 
and the Megiddo water system. One can think of many examples from Palestine, but 
then so also could the author, who has done such an excellent job and whose materials 
are, as the title suggests, from the total Near East. This perhaps points up the fact 
that there might well be a companion volume on ancient Palestine in pictures, a volume 
which the author could competently prepare. While the Palestinian archeologist might 
prefer a larger section on “Views and Plans of Excavations,’’ these are, after all, quite - 
easily available in other publications, and one of the virtues of this volume is the rela- 
tively vast amount cf materials from the Near East which are not at all or are only with 
difficulty available to many readers. The reviewer wonders why the author avoids 
designating as cherubs the human-headed, lion-bodied, winged creatures such as appear 
in Figs. 128, 332, 649. 

This work comes at an opportune time, when there is an increasing interest in 
visual aids in connection with teaching the Bible, and it makes dramatically real to the 
biblical student the possibilities in this area. It is a veritable museum in book form. 
It will remain a standard reference for a long time, useful to the religious educator, 
college and seminary students and teachers, and biblical scholars in general. 


HERBERT G. May 
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Geschichte und Kultur der semitischen Vilker, by S. Moscati. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 
1953. Pp. 213 with 32 plates. DM 4.80. 


In consecutive chapters we are given here a survey of the history and the culture 
of the Semitic peoples: the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Canaanites, the Hebrews, 
the Arameans, and the Ethiopians. The author shows himself well-informed and he 
knows how to present his material well. Since nobody can be an expert in all the fields 
involved, the author has of course in part to rely on secondhand information; this 
makes for small inaccuracies. ; 

If the book, despite all its good qualities, leaves the reviewer dissatisfied, it is for 
the reason that he believes that there is no such thing as a history and a culture of the 
Semites. There is only the history and the cultures of the Ancient Near East. It con- 
sists of, and they are created by, the interaction of forces among which non-Semitic 
elements play a very essential part. 

Objections should also be raised against the author’s definition of “Canaanite” 
as “‘all those Semitic peoples which successively settled in Canaan.’ The definition of 
an ethnic, linguistic, or cultural group in geographical terms makes sense only as long 
as you remain in one and the same historical period. 

The original was written in very good Italian. The translator has certainly worked 
hard. Only, the German that results is anything but fluid and betrays little sense of style. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


The Hab/piru, by Moshe Greenberg. (‘‘American Oriental Series,” No. 39). New 
Haven: American Oriental Society, 1955. Pp. xiii+96. $3.50. 


This is the most exhaustive study of the tantalizing fabiru-problem that has ap- 
peared in any language and is a model of its kind. Nothing that has any bearing on the 
problem has been overlooked. Chap. i recounts the history of the problem in its four 
epochs from 1888 to the present day. Chap. ii lists all the occurrences of SA.GAZ// 
bab/piru that are known to date — over 170 of them. The pertinent portions of the 
texts are transliterated and translated, with extensive notes. They are arranged in 
classes and more or less in chronological order. In chap. iii the texts are carefully 
analyzed, and chap. iv follows with the author’s conclusions. There is no index, and 
that is regrettable in such an important work. The book is paper bound, with photo- 
offset printing. The typescript is remarkably clear and accurate, with few, insignificant 
errors, such as dropping the diacritical marks in two cases of Sagga3u on p. 90, and the 
reading of singular “Akkadian” in place of the plural on p. 88, n. 10. On p. 20, in the 
note on Il. 26f. of item 23, “lead” should be “led,” and on p. 56, under item 159, 
36,000" should be ‘3,600.’ There is an extensive bibliography, and a feature of the 
volume is the summary that precedes each chapter. 

Throughout his whole treatment Greenberg is completely objective, and nowhere 
dogmatic. His treatment is marked by a scholarly reserve that is unexpected in such a 
young scholar. True to his source material, he reaches few definitive conclusions, but he 
does believe that there is ground for equating SA.GAZ and fab/piru, and the evidence 
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would indicate that ‘apiru is the original form of the latter, but to indicate that the p 
is not absolutely certain he writes hab/piru in place of fapiru. The problem would be 
solved in favor of habiru if habirdyu in certain Middle Babylonian texts could be taken 
as the gentilic or misbe-form of fabiru. Greenberg doubts this because of the awkward- 
ness of this interpretation, but here he would seem to be unduly cautious since the field 
is one in which much has to be accepted on rather slim evidence, and this is no slimmer 
than most. A remarkable feature of the Hab/pira is that they were found all over the 
Near East in various periods from the 20th century to the 11th, and they must have 
been of considerable importance to figure so largely in the records, but to get a common 
denominator for the word is not easy, nor is it easy to determine its linguistic connection 
and exact meaning. An attractive theory is that ‘apiru is of West Semitic origin and 
means “‘one provided for’’ (p. 91). However, words often change in meaning as they 
move from one country to another and from one century to another. Hence the word 
‘apiru may have had different meanings at different times and in different countries. 
As generally used, the word is clearly an appellative and not ethnic, but there seem to 
have been tendencies in that direction in the later periods, as indicated by the present 
writer in his Hebrew Origins? (1950), pp. 13 f., and Greenberg would seem to have under- 
rated the evidence here. 

Wherever the term originated and whatever its meaning, it was applied to certain 
individuals or groups of individuals who had certain characteristics that marked them 
off from the mass of the population, but what these characteristics were is very difficult 
to discover. Whether the Hab/pira are to be connected with the ‘brim of the OT is 
doubtful according to Greenberg, but here again he would seem to be unduly cautious. 
On the philological side he grants that the appellative ‘apiru and the gentilic ‘ibr¢ may 
have a common base, since ‘ibr# may well go back to ‘abir, with original p becoming b 
under the influence of the sonorous 7. However, on the ethnic-social side and the 
historical, he believes that the gap is too great to bridge; but the OT account of the 
Hebrew invasion of Palestine is most artificial and anything but strictly historical. The 
invasion in all probability was not so tribal and well organized as represented, and the 
authors undoubtedly read much of their own time and their own ideas back into the 
past. Furthermore, the Tell el-Amarna texts mark the beginning of the movement of the 
Habiri into Palestine, whereas the OT account has to do with the final accomplishment, 
the end-product, with history very much fore-shortened. However, Greenberg may be 
right in his skepticism. In any case he has given us a remarkably fine volume, a worthy 
addition to the distinguished Series that it joins. 


THEOPHILE J. MEEK 


The Jewish People, Past and Present. New York: Jewish Encyclopedic Handbooks and 
Central Yiddish Culture Organization (CYCO). Vol. III, 1952. Pp. 419, 209 illustra- 
tions. Vol. IV, 1955. Pp. 464, 126 illustrations. $10.00 per volume. 


In the days when Hitler ruled, Eastern European Jewry was busy inter alia working 
up a many-volumed General Encyclopedia in Yiddish. In 1939-42 three volumes ap- 
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peared on Yidn (Jews). The shipment that was destined for the United States went 
down at sea; presumably the ship was sunk by a Nazi submarine. But the copies that 
reached England safely were put to good use, as witness the English volumes which 
appeared subsequently. i 

Vol. III of The Jewish People completes the first series of Jewish Encyclopedic 
Handbooks, a semi-popular work on various aspects of Jewish history, culture, religion, 
literature, and the like. The present volume is devoted largely to Jewish literature. 
A. Menes surveys the bibiical material (pp. 1-39), and Ralph Marcus the Hellenistic 
(40-53). The talmudic-rabbinic (54-79) and liturgical (80-90) were intrusted to the 
capable hands of Boaz Cohen. Modern Hebrew and Yiddish literature are ably and 
extensively discussed by M. Waxman, N. B. Minkoff (with J. A. Joffe), and S. Niger 
(104-219). Jewish art (268-323) and music (324-76) are treated thoroughly by Rachel 
Wischnitzer and A. W. Binder respectively. A very useful ‘Index of Three Volumes” 
(377-419) brings the volume to a close. 

Each reader naturally has his interests and prejudices. This reviewer found Marcus’ 
article good enough so that he would complain that it was too short (e. g., the section 
on the LXX). Cohen’s contributions are top-level from every angle. Harold Ribalow’s 
“Jewish Literature in the United States and England” (220-38) is an instructive 
chapter; and the treatment of art and music is expert. The chapter on biblical literature 
(including the bibliography) is uneven. 

Vol. IV derives from and is devoted to the American Jewish Tercentenary. Officially, 
Jewish life in this country began in 1654, when a score of Jews landed in New Amster- 
dam. The Tercentenary of this turning point in Jewish history was observed widely 
in 1954 in various forms and by various organizations. The President of the United 
States recognized this historic event by attending and addressing one such public 
function in the nation’s capital. Recognizing correctly that great events in Jewish life 
should be marked by scholarly and related projects rather than by essentially meaning- 
less and wasteful banquets and publicity stunts, the Editors of the Jewish Encyclopedic 
Handbooks brought out this special volume, rich in quality and quantity; 126 illus- 
trations and the Index (pp. 456-64) enhance its value. 

Miss Anita L. Lebenson starts off the volume with an excellent sketch of ‘“‘The 
History of the Jews in the U.S.” (pp. 1-55). Jacob Lestchinsky follows with an expert 
study of the ‘‘Economic and Social Development of American Jewry” (56-96). Rabbi 
Jacob Agus surveys ‘“‘Current Movements in the Religious Life of American Jewry” 
(97-141), though the four columns on ‘“‘The Emergence of Existentialism ‘‘ — which, 
incidentally might more appropriately have been called ‘‘The Rise and Rapid Demise 
of Existentialism’’ — could have been devoted more profitably to, say, a longer dis- 
cussion of ‘The Reconstructionist Movement.” 

American Jewry, in accord with its rights and responsibilities in the democracy 
which the United States constitutes, developed dynamic communal, social, political, 
and labor organizations. Dr. Philip Friedman discusses the ‘‘Political and Social Move- 
ments and Organizations” (142-86), H. L. Lurie surveys “Jewish Communal Life in 
the U. S.”’ (187-242), and Dr. A. Menes and Max D. Danish analyse ‘‘The Jewish 
Labor Movement”’ (334-90; 391-410) — a movement which constitutes a very distin- 
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guished contribution to the general labor movement and greater democracy in this 
country. ‘The Impact of American Jewry on Jewish Life Abroad” (243-63) is ably 
and authoritatively surveyed by Dr. Mark Wischnitzer. S. Niger writes intimately of 
“Yiddish Culture in the U.S.” (264-307). The chapter on ‘‘Hebrew Literature in the 
U. S.”’ (308-33) is less than successful. 

The final chapter, “American Jewish Scholarship” (411-55), by Dr. Joshua Tracht- 
enberg, will have an especial appeal to the readers of the Journal, and many of the 
Society’s Jewish members, past and present, have quite properly received mention 
here. Note might have been made of such significant facts for American Jewish history 
and scholarship as the invitation by an authorized Protestant body to a Jewish scholar 
to take full and active part in the Revised Standard Version of the OT, and the invitation 
by a non-Jewish academic press to a Jewish scholar to write the volume on Ancient 
Israel in a series on ‘‘The Development of Western Civilization: Narrative Essays in 
the History of Our Tradition from its Origins in Ancient Israel and Greece to the 
Present.”” There is scarcely another country in the world today where this could have 
happened. (The reviewer has learned that Trachtenberg’s chapter, unfortunately, had 
been cut severely.) 

It so happens that for the outstanding Tercentenary Issue of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (XLV [April, 1955], 289-621), this-reviewer wrote the chapter on “Jewish 
Biblical Scholarship in America” (374-412). He concluded his discussion with the 
statement that ‘Jewish biblical scholarship has developed in this country to a level 
that could hardly have been foreseen fifty years ago. What it needs now, more than 
ever before, is for Jewish institutions of learning to attract young Jewish men — and 
women too — who will be ready within the next decade and two to replace the present. 
guild of scholars, and raise the level of the discipline to even higher stages of develop- 
ment.’’ Probably the same may be said of biblical scholarship in general. 

The Jewish People, Past and Present, Vols. I-IV (with several more in preparation) 
is a handbook that should be in every school and public library, and that the non- 
specialist may use with confidence and profit. 


Harry M. OrLINSKY 


Jeremiah — Chronologically Arranged, Translated, and Interpreted, by Elmer A. Leslie. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954. Pp. 349. $4.75. 


In this volume Professor Leslie gives his own translation of the whole of the Book 
of Jeremiah, arranges all of the passages in what he believes to be their chronological 
order, and presents a running interpretation of all the material. The result is a volume 
which should be of great service to all students of Jeremiah, inasmuch as this prophet 
is unusually difficult to understand without aids such as it offers. 

In the course of his book the author finds it necessary to pass judgment on most of 
the critical problems associated with Jeremiah. The view of Leslie is often a mediating 
one. 

On the problem of the composition of the Book of Jeremiah the author is indebted 
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to Mowinckel and Rudolph in particular. He rightly recognizes the importance of a 
Deuteronomic editing. Yet, there seems to be an inconsistency in his view of the value 
of this editing. On p. 19 he says that “‘in this type of prophetic writing we do not have 
the free, independent creations of the editor himself, but in each case authentic ut- 
terances of Jeremiah, and several times original words of the prophet are embodied 
literally in them.’”’ Yet, in the chapter which contains “Supplements and Adaptations 
from the Diaspora’ (chap. ix) are included many passages from the Deuteronomic 
editor! It is doubtful that the Deuteronomic editor was really the ‘“redactor of the 
entire book’’ (p. 175), inasmuch as it contains some materials added after this editor 
touched it. 

The date of the beginning of Jeremiah’s career as a prophet is accepted as 626 B. c. 
(Incidentally, this was not the year of Ashurbanipal’s death, since Dubberstein has 
shown that this was not later than 631 B.c., in JNES, III [1944], 38-42.) Leslie thus 
assigns a rather large amount of material to the reign of Josiah, especially before 621 
B.c. As for the identification of the ‘foe from the North,” he thinks that at the begin- 
ning of his career Jeremiah himself did not know who he was; it was not until the Battle 
of Carchemish that he knew this foe was the Chaldean nation (pp. 51, 155). In writing 
of Jeremiah’s attitude toward the Josianic reforms, he follows Volz in maintaining that 
Jer 31-5 and 319—44 prepared the way for that reform; when it came, the prophet 
“greeted the reform as a welcome ally because of the struggle against everything of 
heathen nature which it embodied, and the demand for social thinking and action which 
it expressed he approved from his very soul’’ (p. 93). The silence of Jeremiah in the 
period from 621 to 609 is explained by Jeremiah’s approval of the reforms and their 
success. 

In arranging the materials of the book in chronological order, Leslie places chaps. 
30-31 in the period between 621 and 612. To this reviewer this seems highly debatable: 
it requires that the references in these chapters to Judah be considered as secondary; 
it does not explain the influence of Second Isaiah’s style and ideas on certain passages; 
and it seems very unlikely that Jeremiah could have reached his doctrine of a New 
Covenant at such an early stage in his life — if indeed the New Covenant passage is 
genuine. Furthermore, I can see no evidence of the work of the Deuteronomic editor 
in these chapters. 

Leslie considers most of the oracles against foreign nations in chaps. 46-49 — insofar 
as they are genuine, for they do contain secondary material — as coming from about 
605 B. c., at the time of, or immediately after the Battle of Carchemish; but we do not 
actually know that the Chaldean army marched against Ammon, Moab, Edom, etc., 
immediately after that battle, as his theory surmises. This theory may be correct, 
but can be verified only by further evidence. 

Enough has been said to give Leslie’s point of view on some of the controversial 
problems in the study of this difficult book. If one must differ with him, it is only 
because the solution of these problems rests upon so many ambiguous data. This book 
deserves a wide circulation and use. 


Puitie Hyatt 
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Erkenntnis Gottes nach dem Buche Ezechiel: Eine theologische Studie, by Walther 
Zimmerli. (‘“‘Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments,” 
No. 27). Ziirich: Zwingli Verlag, 1954. Pp. 75. Fr. 8.50. 


The limiting phrase in the title is too modest. The study covers the entire OT, 
though indeed it begins with the Book of Ezekiel, finds most of its evidence there, and 
at length returns to it. On the other hand, “Erkenntnis Gottes” implies too much; the 
book is primarily and in the main concerned with the phrase ‘‘they (or, you) shall 
know that I am Yahweh.” Professor Zimmerli succeeds in impressing one with its 
wide prevalence, scarcely realized before, either in its pure or in a modified form. How- 
ever, in so doing he is in danger of becoming tedious. One feels that the discussion would 
have profited if the first forty pages had been reduced to a quarter their bulk. 

Zimmerli is not oblivious of critical problems, but legitimately, for his purpose, he 
takes the literature essentially as it is. He has one brief note (14, p. 8) on the criticism 
of Ezekiel, in which he admits that the older view of the book’s unity must be abandoned, 
but he claims that secondary matter is of minor bulk, and even in it the real Ezekiel iS 
not far off. It is a nice view; but nothing more. 

The latter part of the book justifies its sub-title; although well beyond the mid- 
point one is left muttering, “Must a theologische Studie be merely a laboring of the 
obvious?” Even his emphasis that the phrase is not ‘know Yahweh”’ but “know that I 
am Yahweh” because the meaning is different, and his tracing of the origins back into 
secular attestations, surely fall under this castigation. 

One gladly affirms the careful work done in the little study, and its stimulating 
insights at many points. Yet it falls foul of the excess that as yet mars much of the 
work in biblical theology. An illustration will suffice. Pointing out that in the phrase 
under discussion, Yahweh is the object and man the subject, he goes on to argue that 
“im menschlichen Erkennen selber .. . Jahwe das alleinige Subject bleibt” (p. 62). If 
he means human knowledge in general, one need only recall the stark realism of OT 
thinking to recognize that Zimmerli has merely fathered high-sounding modern theology 
on the Hebrews. But if he limits his thought to the implications of the discussed phrase, 
it is apparent that in this knowing, man is patently the “‘subject.’”’ The expression 
declares it unequivocally; God has done something — so Zimmerli properly emphasizes 
— on which man is to exercise his intellectual faculties and come to a knowledge that 
“T am Yahweh.” 


A. IRWIN 


The Linguistic and Literary Form of the Book of Ruth, by Jacob M. Myers. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1955. Pp. ix+69. 10 guilders. 


This interesting and useful study, as the author tells us, had its origin in Professor 
W. F. Albright’s Oriental Seminar. The thesis is that a poetic nucleus underlies the 
Book of Ruth. Ruth is subjected to a detailed literary and linguistic analysis and is 
found to have the essential characteristics of Hebrew poetry, meter and parallelism, 
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as well as a number of poetic words and phrases. The orthography, morphology, syntax, 
vocabulary, and idiomatic expressions are carefully considered and the language is 
judged to be very much like that of the pre-exilic OT literature. Some of the peculiar 
orthographic features of the book are regarded as genuine archaic spellings. A period 
of oral transmission is posited to account for the poetic remnants and archaisms, and 
it is suggested that the core of the story possibly derives from an old nursery tale trans- 
mitted orally for generations in verse form and finally reduced to writing shortly after 
the Exile. The Hebrew text is reconstructed to show the poetic passages which are 
further illustrated in translation. This book will be of great interest and value to all 
students of the OT and especially to those who, like the reviewer, use the Book of Ruth 
to introduce students to the Hebrew Bible. 


Marvin H. Pore 


Studies in the Book of Lamentations, by Norman K. Gottwald. (‘Studies in Biblical 
Theology,” No. 14). Chicago: Alec R. Allenson, Inc. (81 W. Van Buren Street), 1954. 
Pp. 122. $1.25. 


Our readers are already familiar with previous numbers in this excellent little series. 
The present work maintains the standards already set. The author has undertaken to 
show that Lamentations is a book of considerable, even great, theological significance; 


he succeeds in making a good case for his thesis. 

Gottwald’s literary-historical views are moderately conservative. He rejects Jer- 
emianic authorship, but concludes that chaps. 1-4, and possibly chap. 5 also, are from 
the same author. In any case, all stem from the period between 586 and 538 B.c. 
(before Deutero-Isaiah, who was influenced by Lam) and have a theological unity 
throughout. The acrostic form was new in Hebrew in those days and is not to be thought 
of as hampering the free expression of strong feeling. The argument about individual 
versus collective laments is pointless, being answerable by the principle of corporate 
personality. 

The great theological significance of Lam lies in the fact that it is a very able 
continuation of pre-exilic prophecy. Gottwald discusses this thesis under two headings, 
“The Theology of Doom” and “‘The Theology of Hope.” The prophets predicted doom 
if the people did not stop sinning. They did not stop, and the blow fell. Lam is the 
great we-told-you-so appendix to the pre-exilic prophets. It is theologically profound 
in its acknowledgment and confession that sin was the cause: ‘The crown has fallen 
from our head; woe to us, for we have sinned!” (5 16). 

But the pre-exilic prophets also proclaimed hope, at least to some extent, according 
to recent critical theory; likewise Lam. The hope is non-apocalyptic, and may be 
seen in such passages as 3 19-24 and 3 31-33. This modest and sensible hope is based on 
faith in God and in the ultimate triumph of righteousness. 

The reviewer has no quarrel with this thesis and was strongly persuaded by it, 
though one may ask if previous critical study has not been too easily disregarded. 
Annoyance was felt only at certain details: the attack upon C. C. Torrey (p. 19) with- 
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out acknowledgment of that scholar’s great contributions; the use of “different than”’ 
instead of “different from” (p. 108); an incorrect transliteration of a Pu‘al participle 
(p. 30); the use of the term “hemistich’’ instead of stich, stichos, or colon for the basic 
group of beats in Hebrew poetic rhythm; and finally, the continual translation of 
bat-siyyon as “the daughter of Zion” instead of ‘the daughter Zion”’ or ‘‘the girl Zion” 
or words to that effect — the construct relationship here, as frequently, denoting 
apposition. 


W. F. STINESPRING 


Die Quellen des I. und II. Makkabéerbuches, by Klaus-Dietrich Schunck. Halle (Saale): 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1954. Pp. 135. DM 8.30. 


This revised Greifswald dissertation is clear and well-documented. The author 
defends the unity of I Maccabees; as Ettelson has argued, the last three chapters were 
in the copy used by Josephus. They are reflected by him, though he does not make 
them his basic source for the career of Simon. 

Basic for the source analysis is the solution of the chronological problem. Three 
views as to the beginning of the Seleucid era are held: Spring, 312 B.c.; Fall, 312 B.c.; 
and Spring, 311 B. c. Schunck concludes that I Maccabees has two concurrent systems: 
one, which deals with general Seleucid history, begins the era in the Fall of 312 B.c.; 
the other, dealing with Jewish events, begins in the Spring of the same year. 

Schunck then uses this result in developing his source theory. The writer of I 
Maccabees used a Seleucid chronicle, a history of Judas (quite possibly written by his 
Jewish friend Eupolemus), priestly chronicles which dealt with Jonathan and Simon, 
eleven documents from the Jewish state archives (5 10-13 not included), a Mattathias 
legend which was altered in use, and current tradition which furnished to the final 
author certain details and material fur nine poetic passages, which are however largely 
his own composition. For the Judas source, nationalistic rather than any sectarian 
emphasis prevails. The final author was inclined towards the Pharisaic position, and 
was more impressed by Simon than by Judas. He wrote in Palestine under John 
Hyrcanus, before the latter broke with the Pharisees. 

Since the author of II Maccabees shortens and rewrites the historical work of; 
Jason of Cyrene, exact source analysis of Jason’s work is impossible. But Schunck 
identifies as sources a Seleucid chronicle and a history of Judas (both probably the 
ones used in I Maccabees) and priestly chronicles of the official careers of Onias, Jason, 
and Menelaus. The same Seleucid era beginning in the Fall of 312 B.c. is used. A 
thorny problem is the order of material. Schunck accepts I Maccabees as more trust- 
worthy in this as in other points, and works out the following as the original order of 
the material of II Maccabees after 8 29: 11 1-15, 16-21 (22-26 is not an authentic document), 
27-33, 34-37; 12 1a; 10 1-8; 12 2; 8 30-33; 12 3-45; 9 1-29; 10 9, 10-13, 14-23, 24-38; 13 1-26; etc. 

Jason wrote +100 B.c.; the epitomizer back of II Maccabees wrote his abridged 
form before 60 B. c.; the final editor did his work about the time of the birth of Jesus; 
he lived in Egypt. 
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The argument is clear, informed, and instructive. Some doubts persist. Since I 
Maccabees, extant in Greek, was translated from Hebrew, and the Seleucid source 
used was ex hypothesi translated from Greek into Hebrew before use in I Maccabees, 
can the Seleucid source still be reliably identified? Since II Maccabees is a free and 
somewhat flowery rewriting of Jason’s history, are statements about Jason’s sources 
justified? Can source analysis of I Maccabees be built on the disputable theory of two 
concurrent time reckonings? Is the Mattathias section of I Maccabees (which plays no 
role in II Maccabees) merely a greatly reworked, legendary section? Why, if so many 
written sources can be identified, is it not equally plausible to suggest that the poetry 
or hymns of I Maccabees come from fixed forms current in the writer’s day? Schunck 
holds that traditional material comes unconsciously into the writer’s mind as he pens 
these passages, but would not such portions be the most fixed of all the inherited source 
material? Finally, how strong is the hypothesis of definite priestly archives from which 
material for the careers of the high priests was drawn? It is certainly possible, and 
Schunck expresses himself with caution, but such views give the whole source analysis 
a labored air. 


FLoyp V. FILson 


Apocryphal Scrolls Belonging to the Hebrew University, by E. L. Sukenik. Prepared for 


press by N. Avigad. Jerusalem: The Bialik Institute and The Hebrew University, 
1955. Pp. 40+58 plates with transcription of each plate and numerous illustrations. 
$11.00. 


The late Professor E. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew University devoted the latter 
years of his life to the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and his plan was to make this 
publication of all the scrolls and fragments belonging to the Hebrew University — 
Isaiah MS B, the War Scroll, and the Hymns — a grand work including facsimile plates, 
transcription, commentary, analysis of the controversies connected with the discovery 
and interpretation of the scrolls (including those published by the American Schools of 
Oriental Research and later acquired for Israel by the author’s son, General Yadin 
[Yigael Sukenik]), and a survey of the ever-increasing literature. Various difficulties 
as well as the author’s illness delayed the project and Sukenik died before he could 
complete the work. The Hebrew University appointed a committee headed by President 
B. Mazar and including Dr. N. Avigad, Yadin, and others to see to the completion of 
the publication. To prevent further delay, the committee decided to curtail the original 
program and to publish only the facsimile plates with transcription, including some 
introductory matter taken largely from the author’s preliminary reports Megillot 
Genuzot I and II supplemented by some additional descriptive materials and excerpts 
from the author’s diary. 

The major work of preparing the material for press fell to Avigad who was advised 
by the author’s son and assisted by Mr. J. Licht and others. The photography through- 
out is superb. In the introductory and descriptive material one will find much that is 
of interest and value, but the great importance of the book is in the facsimile plates and 
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transcriptions which are made available to scholars and students. If one regrets that 
the material was not made fully accessible sooner, this feeling is dispelled by the beauty 
of the final publication. The work which Sukenik was unable to complete will not be 
finished for a long time, but the work goes on. This publication will give new stimulus 
to the already fervid scholarly efforts which these amazing discoveries have provoked. 


M. H. P. 


The Fathers According to Rabbi Nathan, trans. from the Hebrew by Judah Goldin. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955. Pp. xxvi+277. $4.75. 


The tenth anniversary of the remarkable series of Yale Judaica is appropriately 
marked by the appearance of this translation of perhaps the most important of the 
extra-canonical minor tractates of the Talmud. Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan is partly a 
commentary on the Mishna tractate Pirge Aboth and partly an amplification of it. In 
bulk it is more than eight times the size of the original Aboth and contains a great 
store of parables, biographical incidents, and rabbinic sayings many of which are only 
loosely related to the formal structure of the book. The editor suggests that the relation- 
ship of the commentary to the tractate is closely parallel to that of the midrashim to 
the Scriptures. While the final compilation of the work may be as late as the 7th-9th 
centuries, the material which it contains goes back to a period not later, in any instance, 
than about the 4th century; so it is an important witness to the development of thought 
in early rabbinic Judaism. No authority quoted is later than the Tannaitic period. 

Especially interesting, from the historical point of view, is the story of the interview 
between Vespasian and Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai related in chap. iv. The prophecy 
that Vespasian was about to become emperor, which Josephus in the Jewish War claims 
for himself, is here attributed to Johanan. Chap. v contains a unique, though some- 
what enigmatic, account of the origin of the Sadducees. But of greater value than the 
sparse historical notes are the numerous stories of the rabbis, sometimes perverse for 
modern tastes, but more often tender and touching, and the rich store of proverbs and 
apothegms. Typical is this: “If two scholars sit and study Torah and before them 
passes a bridal procession or the bier of a dead man: if there are enough in the procession 
they ought not to neglect their study, but if not let them get up and cheer and hail 
the bride, or accompany the dead.” 

There are, of course, in this work as in most similar productions, a good many 
obscure passages, and some which require more technical knowledge than the ordinary 
reader is likely to possess. One could wish that the explanatory notes on these were 
more complete, but that is probably an ungrateful wish, since the editor and translator 
have put the world of scholarship under a sufficient debt in making the text itself 
accessible in so attractive a volume. 


RoBerT C. DENTAN 
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